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CANADA AT WAR 


OME years since, in a Canadian city, I sat 
S in a grand stand, overlooking a green race B Y J UL IA 
course, and witnessed a sham battle held in 
celebration of a British holiday. On one side 
of the course was stationed a little army of riflemen clad in olive green; at the 
other side, lines of scarlet tunics and white helmets marked the position of an 
opposing army of dragoons. Each side had its band and each band seemed to be 
trying to blow the other out of position with the mere volume of its martial 
music. When the bands had done their utmost the two forces began firing blank 
volleys toward each other. From the grand stand it looked like a drawn battle 
which might last forever, but we were told that the dragoons were outpointing 
the riflemen. Indeed, I believe that, according to the rules of mimic war, the 
latter would have been defeated had not some companies of proud-marching, 
barekneed Highlanders reinforced them, saving the day and bringing victory 
to the olive greens. It was a silly game, no more like real war than one of our 
American street parades, but it was prettier to see because of the greensward, 
and also because Canada has inherited from her mother country the full rich- 
ness of British military color. The Canadian uniforms are the same as those 
of the British army, and though the gorgeous ones are discarded in war time, 
they add brilliance in times of peace. Nor is color all that Canada has inherited, 
in a military way, from England. Though no less a peace-loving 
country than the United States, she is yet a more martial one. 
There are many reasons why this is so. In the first place 
it must be remembered that British regiments used to be 
sent out to garrison Canada. This service was al- 
ways popular in the British army, and great num- 
bers of officers and men became attached to 4 
Canada and settled there upon retiring from 
military life. Thus a very considerable per- 
centage of present-day Canadians are the 
children, grandchildren, or great-grand- 
children of British regulars, and not a 
few medals earned in British campaigns 
of the last hundred years are handed 
down as heirlooms in Canadian fami- 
lies. Furthermore, though Canada is 
no longer garrisoned by British 
troops, she has continued to draw 
colonists from the British Isles, and 
not a few of these have been former 
soldiers, reservists, and veterans of 
the Boer War. Many native-born 
Canadians are also Boer War vet- 
erans, Canada having sent a force of 
7,000 men to aid the British in South 
Africa. Of this little army perhaps the 
most famous regiment was the one 
financed by Lord Strathcona and known 
as Strathcona’s Horse. This body was 
composed entirely of picked men, many of 
them drawn from the Canadian Northwest 
Mounted Police, and it, like all the other 
regiments which served in South Africa, be- 
came, after the war, a part of the Canadian 
militia. In Canada the word militia covers every- 
thing having to do with the army. One branch, 
called the Permanent Force, consisting in times of 
peace of about 5,000 men at full quota, corresponds to our 
standing army. The rest of the militia is organized much like 
the American militia, having regular drills throughout the year and 
two weeks camp in the summer time. This force was about 50,000 strong at the 
outbreak of the war. Back of these two forces is the reserve, composed of 
former militiamen, so that the war found the Dominion with perhaps 200,000 
men possessed of some experience in bearing arms. 

Canada is not without some little war history of her own. In the Revolu 
tionary War and the War of 1812, she managed successfully to resist invasion 
from our side of the border, and in 1870 she had a rebellion in her own North- 
west. It was largely because of the unsettled condition of the Northwest after 
the rebellion that the famous Canadian Northwest Mounted Police was organized. 
This body, which is one of the most unique in the world, has been graphically 
described by Mr. Roger Pocock in an article on Canada’s Troops published in 
pamphlet form by Newnes of London: “It is a military force for civil duty, 
dressed as cavalry, armed as mounted infantry, serving as police, and organized 
like nothing else on earth; for each division of one hundred men is a complete 
little army. The division can take the field with horse, foot, or guns. It may 
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take the field on snowshoes with dog trains; 
N S TR E E a or in canoes and boats; or it may man a ship; 
or it may be mounted on sleighs. It would 
be equally at home mounted on sea serpents. 
The regiment has built many a fort, has pioneered 
unexplored regions, has administered whole prov- 
inces, running all the mails, customs, and government 
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H.R E offices. The ordinary policeman, aged, say, twenty- 
the. Duke ; ame . 
fC three, is the leader of local society, plays the har- 
0. ,on- . . . ° 
monium in church, minds a churn or a baby, gives 
naught, - sty - 
Guinean counsel’s opinion to a bewildered settler, or shows the 
70 OT - . . . . 
; . settler’s wife the trick of making light pastry. But 
General of . : : : 4 > 
Canute he will also raise the district to fight a forest fire or 
oatiiaaa to quell a riot, and he has much the same powers as a 
the i member of the Russian Secret Police.” 
Conaiion 4 For the rest, Canada’s military background 
contingent j depends upon the rifle corps in practically all 
| boys’ schools, the very extensive military activi- 
ties in Canadian universities (of which more 
later) and the Royal Military College at 
Kingston, Ontario, where officers are trained 
ae for the army. 


The Canadians are, of course, a much 
less heterogeneous race than we are. 
Broadly speaking the country is com- 
posed of 2,000,000 French Canadians and 
6,000,000 of British extraction. They 
are a united and extremely loyal people, 
having a passionate, almost religious de- 
votion not only for their own country 
but for the British Empire. It is said 
that the Germans did not think that 
, Canada would support Great Britain in 
the present war, but it is hard to be- 

lieve that with their carefully organized 

bureau of foreign intelligence they 

could have harbored such a delusion. 

Everyone who has known Canada 

must have been struck with the fact 

that Canadians are almost more 
3ritish than the British themselves. 

The Canadian love for the British 

Empire has, for years, burned like a 

slow fire, making little heat and 

smoke, to be sure, but only awaiting 
the draft of war to cause it to blaze 
into fusing flame. Without surprise I 
had heard of the enthusiasm which 
spread through the Dominion at the out- 
break of the war; of the crowds of men 
thronging the armories, struggling for 
places in the first overseas contingent; of the 
numbers that could not be taken for lack of 
equipment and of ships to carry them; of 
militia officers who gave up their commissions and 
volunteered as privates in order to reach the front 
more quickly. Having been informed of these activities, 
I expected when I went to Canada a short time since to 
see a land ablaze with all the outward signs of war. I ex- 
pected to find excited crowds watching bulletins outside newspaper 
offices; to see everywhere vehement posters calling for men (London, they say, 
is plastered over with them); to see regiments marching through streets lined 
with cheering crowds, and to hear brass bands blaring “Tipperary.” 

What I did find was a country with but few exterior signs of a belligerent con- 
dition. A hundred men watch bulletins in New York to one in Canada. The 
American newspapers are, upon the whole, printing more war news than those 
of Canada, and are (as usual) printing it more wildly. Obstreperous scare- 
heads do not go with the Canadian temperament. I saw no large recruiting 
posters: only a few small cards devoid alike of fervid language and pictorial em- 
bellishment. The most warlike billboards I discovered advertised a beverage 
formerly known as “Kénigsbier.” On all these boards that name was marked 
out with a painted line and “Kingsbeer” substituted. I did see men in khaki. 
They were sprinkled in among the passengers on railroad trains and among the 
crowds on the streets; they were lounging in the doors and windows of the old 
Protestant High School building in Montreal, which has been converted into 
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barracks; now and then a company or two would 
hike past in the streets on a practice march, minus 
music, minus cheers. 

By taking considerable journeys to points where 
men are being trained, I saw as many as seven or 
eight hundred recruits at a time being put through 
a sharp drill, under the eyes of smart-looking officers 
in leather leggings, brown greatcoats, and jaunty 
Scotch caps. Some of these recruits were in uni- 
form; others in citizen’s attire. This gave the ranks 
a ragged look, but it somehow seemed to humanize 
them. Instead of rows of soldiers all alike, they 
were rows of men: men of all kinds, educated and 
uneducated, married and single, rich and poor, all 
leveled into lines by the great steam-roller war. 
Most of them were there because of patriotism, 
because of enthusiasm, or because of a sense of duty, 
but here and there in the ranks was a pathetic, shuf- 
fling figure in a threadbare suit who had but too 
clearly become a soldier for 
the sake of getting work. In 
the hotels women were knit- 
timg as one sees them knitting 
in this country for the sol- 
diers. Shop windows were 
full of uniforms, guns, auto- 
matic pistols, and traveling 
cases. But in all my stay in 
Canada I heard but once the 
tune of “Tipperary,” and that 
was when a dapper, callow 
youth, who looked as though 
he would not go to war until 
Lord Kitchener should come 
and pull him out from under 
the bed, demanded “Tipper- 
ary” of the orchestra at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel in Mon- 
treal. It was at tea time. 
The young man and his com- 
panions set down their cups 
and applauded violently. By 
far the larger portion of the 
tea-time crowd, however, sat 
still after the piece had been 
played, showing in their atti- 
tudes and in their faces signs 
of cold disapproval. 
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exampled outburst of enthusiasm. Especially in 
Toronto, which is a more mercurial city than Mon- 
treal or Quebec, there was singing in the streets, 
and bandsmen were routed out of bed to furnish 
music for spontaneous night street parades. 

Militarists and pacificists alike were united for the 
war. Party lines were obliterated. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, former Prime Minister and leader of the 
Opposition in the Dominion Parliament, who, at the 
Imperial Conference of 1911, advocated the Doctrine 
of Colonial Neutrality, declaring that Canada would 
not necessarily consider herself bound to take part 
in wars in which Great Britain might become in- 
volved, immediately forgot both his doctrine and his 
opposition, throwing the weight of his influence to 
the uniting of all factions in the Government and 
offering to raise men. “In Canada,” said Sir Wil- 
frid, “there is but one mind.” 

Parliament immediately voted a preliminary war 
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Thus the war work has been done and is being 
done throughout Canada. There has been no trouble 
about getting men. Indeed, the difficulty has been 
to check, rather than foster, enlistment, because it 
has been impossible to equip and arm the great 
numbers that have come forward. 

Among the volunteers are Canadians from al] 
sections and of all classes. Cases have been re- 
ported in which trappers walked hundreds of miles 
to enlist. Ranchmen from the west have formed cay- 
alry companies. French Canadians have established 
their own organizations—among them Le Regiment 
Royal Canadien, now in barracks at St. John, Que- 
bec, preparatory to leaving with the second Cana- 
dian force—a force which will contain representa- 
tives of almost all trades, crafts, professions, and 
degrees of fortune. Nota few young millionaires and 
millionaire’s sons have gone, and in many instances 
fathers and sons are already serving together. 

A distinguished Canadian 
editor and physician, who is 
preparing to go as an officer 
in the Medical Corps, showed 
me a letter received from his 
son, a graduate with honors 
from McGill University and 
the holder of twelve medals 
for, athletics. This young 
man enlisted at the outbreak 
of the war as a sapper in a 
company of engineers. 

“The Twenty-first Battery 
of Westmount came on Fri- 
day,” he wrote to his father 
from camp, “and I was sur- 
prised to see as a gunner one 
of the ‘nuts’ of Montreal” 
(“nut” is London slang for a 
dandy), “a graduate of Mc- 
Gill, a member of my frat, 
and the sort of man who 
would order a fifty-cent 
drink. A corporal also was 
a man of similar habits, a 
Zeta Psi who graduated with 
me. I’d have expected to see 
them at tea at the Ritz. 
Working beside me on the 











It was then, somehow, that 
I seemed to begin to catch the 
present point of view of Can- 
ada. Those people would have 
thrilled at hearing “Tipper- 
ary” played by a band as a marching tune for men, 
but to hear it lilted off by a hotel orchestra, at the re- 
quest of a young fop, to hear it applauded by hands 
too soft to hold a gun—that outraged their sensi- 
bilities. It sickened them in the same way (only 
more) that it sickens some Americans to hear 
“Dixie” cheered by a half-drunken crowd in a 
Broadway cabaret. 

There is very little of the cheap jingo spirit. 
Canada is past the cheering point; she is too deeply 
stirred to enjoy superficial demonstrations. That 
gay popular tune which, by a mere coincidence of 
time and psychological effect, has come to mean so 
much more than the sum of its words and music, 
sounds in the ears of the British Empire as a sort 
of anthem. Instead of making people cheer and 
clap their hands, it makes them think of men on 
battle fields, far away. 

The several hotel orchestras I heard in Canada 
seemed to avoid patriotic tunes. Not until I re- 
turned to New York did it occur to me that I had 
heard no brass bands. I had been where war prep- 
arations were at their height; I had seen men drill- 
ing for war; yet I had not heard so much as a 
bugle, drum, or fife. 

My attention was directed to this fact by the 
sound of martial music on Broadway. I hastened 
to the corner and, pushing through the little fringe 
of people at the curb, beheld ranks of marching men 
arrayed in the snowy white of peace. The street 
cleaners were on parade—the infantry of the brush 
and dirt pan, the artillery of the dump cart, were 
passing like victorious soldiers over the pavement 
which is the field of their daily battle against dung 
and dust. Fresh from Canada, with my mind full of 
war, the picture struck me as supremely grotesque. 

“What are they marching for?” I asked a bystander. 

He didn’t know. Nobody seemed to know. Sud- 
denly, in my mind’s eye, I saw the Champ de Mars 
in Montreal, and the raw recruits drilling there in 
the cold, and I thought to myself: “It is a good 
thing to live in a land where, when you see ranks 
of men in line behind a band, you may smile and 
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ask: ‘What are they marching for? 


Montreal. 


What Patriotism Has Done 


ARLY in August, when the other nations had 

already declared war and the attitude of Great 
Britain was still in some slight doubt, there was no 
lack of agitation in Canada. The streets in front 
of the newspaper offices were packed from morning 
until midnight. With the news that Great Britain 
would stand by France and Russia came an un- 


Volunteers for Canada’s second contingent drilling in the Champ de Mars at 
This army of 17,000 men will start for England at about the time you read this caption 


credit of $60,000,000. The Canadian Government 
made a gift to England of 98,000,000 pounds of 
flour, and each individual province came forward 
with swift offers of supplies. Ontario gave 250,000 
bags of flour; Manitoba, 50,000 bags; Quebec, 4,000,- 
000 pounds of cheese; New Brunswick, 100,000 bush- 
els of potatoes; Saskatchewan, 1,500 horses, valued 
at $250,000; Alberta, 500,000 bushels of oats; Prince 
Edward Island, 100,000 bushels of oats; British 
Columbia, 25,000 cases of salmon; Nova Scotia, 
100,000 tons of coal (later commuted to cash). 

In the same way towns, corporations, and indi- 
viduals responded to the S O § signal from the 
mother country. To mention but a few instances 
of corporate and private subscription, the Bank of 
Montreal gave $100,000; Mr. J. K. L. Ross of Mon- 
treal, $500,000; Mr. J. C. Eaton of Toronto, a bat- 
tery of machine guns; while Mr. Hamilton Gault of 
Montreal raised and equipped at his own expense 
a crack regiment composed entirely of men possess- 
ing war medals and known as the Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry, or, more popularly, as 
“Princess Pat’s Pets.” Having outfitted this force, 
Mr. Gault did not take command, but went as one 
of its officers, while Mrs. Gault closed her house 
and departed for the front as a nurse. 

Nor did support come merely from the rich. 
Everyone gave what he could. When corporations 
voted funds, employees did the same, contributing, 
in many instances, a percentage of their salaries. 
Likewise the little towns, no less than the large 
cities, did their full share. 

Take, for example, the city of St. Catharines, 
Ontario, with a population of between twelve and 
thirteen thousand. Besides gifts of money and sup- 
plies, this small city has already sent more than 
3 per cent of its entire population to the war. The 
Seventh Field Battery of St. Catharines was among 
the first militia organizations to volunteer as a unit 
for the war, and is now, presumably, at the front. 
Soon after the departure of this battery, Dr. Mer- 
ritt, a physician who had formerly commanded it 
but had retired some years since, offered to organ- 
ize and take command of another artillery company. 
His offer was accepted by the Department of Militia, 
and he soon got together 100 men. Then, as uni- 
forms and equipment were not to be obtained, Dr. 
Merritt caused dummy guns to be made by a black- 
smith from old cart wheels, on which logs were 
mounted to represent cannon. With these the new 
company drilled until real guns and equipment could 
be furnished. The battery is now encamped in 
Toronto, and will doubtless go this month to Salis- 
bury Plain, in England, for final training. 


roads to-day was a Science 
715 man whom I last met at 
a theatre party.” 

Of the many successful 
business and professional men 
I met in Canada, I do not think I talked with a 
single individual who was not already a member of 
some military organization. Older men who have 
had military experience are engaged in drilling re- 
cruits. Others have joined the Home Guard organ- 
izations which have sprung up all over Canada 
independent of the Department of Militia. Younger 
men from all walks of life are joining the mili- 
tia with a view to getting military experience so 
that, in the event of a protracted war, they may go 
when the time comes. Physicians and scientific men 
are preparing for special service. When I was in 
Montreal fifty-one professors of the McGill Uni- 
versity medical faculty were taking the Army Medi- 
cal Service examinations, among them such men as 
the celebrated pathologist, Dr. John George Adami, 
and Dr. John L. Todd, professor of parasitology. 


At the Universities 


EFORE the war started there existed in most Ca 

nadian universities fairly active military organi- 
zations. At McGill and Laval in Montreal there were 
training corps for officers, organized precisely as are 
the training corps of the British universities. At 
Queen’s and Halifax universities there were engineer- 
ing companies, at Toronto an infantry company, and 
at the remaining universities more or less regular 
military activities of one kind or another. 

Soon after war was declared the graduates of 
Canadian universities formed a Central Universities 
Committee for the purpose of arranging what might 
Le termed a university extension course regarding 
the war. This committee issues communications to 
university men throughout the Dominion, keeping 
them informed and assisting them so that they may, 
as educated men, do their share in enlightening public 
opinion and helping in all manner of activities. 

With the outbreak of war military life in all the 
universities naturally increased enormously. Such 
universities as had not previously possessed training 
corps for officers installed them. McGill, which has 
already sent seventy-five men to the front, now has 
1,000 men—students, professors, and graduates—in 
its regiment, while the military organization at 
Toronto University reaches perhaps twice that num- 
ber. Laval, the French-Canadian university in Mon- 
treal has, numerically, the largest officers’ training 
corps of any Canadian college, but the percentage of 
men preparing for war service in the smaller uni- 
versities is quite as great as in the larger ones. 
Halifax, Manitoba, British Columbia, and Mount 
Allison are doing their full share, and the University 
of Saskatchewan reports that one-third of its entire 
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student body has already gone, and adds: “another 
third is about to go, and the last third will be ready 
when required.” se Be oa 

Wherever possible the professional training of men 
in their last year in the universities is utilized, and 
schools have been established to give such men special 
courses in connection with military work. Queen’s 
University already has an engineering corps at the 
front, and McGill, which has a famous medical school, 
has offered to send professors and students to take 
entire charge of a general hospital in the field, and 
also to operate ambulance service. Students in other 
courses have taken up signaling, wireless telegraphy, 
scouting, etc., so that quantities of college men will 
be absorbed into the army as specialists, while others 
will be officers. 

The authorities of the various universities have 
made arrangements by which their students have 
been given hours for drill, and some faculties have 
gone so far as to give efficiency in drill and military 
knowledge the value of a full optional subject. In 
other faculties men who are proficient in military 
work are given certain advantages at examination 
time, and, as a general rule, arrangements are being 
made whereby the work of the year will be com- 
pleted a month or more earlier than usual, so that it 
will be possible for the men to go directly into camp 
in the spring with their year’s work fully credited. 
Men who go to the front in the university units will, 
furthermore, be credited in their college courses, so 
far as possible, with any work done in the field, so 
that seniors in many courses—especially in medicine 
and science—will practically receive their degrees 
for serving a year in the army. 


Canada Pays the Piper 


OLLOWING the first enthusiasm for war, and the 
nate of the first contingent, a pall of depres- 
sion settled over Canada; but that must not be in- 
terpreted as denoting any diminution of determina- 
tion on the part of the Canadian race to do its full 
share for the protection of the Empire. It is, how- 
ever, true that much of the early agitation was fur- 
nished by adventurous young men, many of whom 
were a little bit inclined to look upon the prospect 
of military service in Europe as a kind of exciting 
picnic jaunt. With the first contingent many of 
these reckless spirits left, and, naturally enough, the 
country took on a more somber tone. Those who 
were left behind had, perhaps, a better comprehen- 
sion of what the war really meant, and, though no 
less determined to do their duty, were not inclined 
to toss their hats into the air and cheer at the 
thought of leaving their families and their business 
and going far away, across the seas, to shoot and 
be shot at, in a conflict in which it has been esti- 
mated that any man who goes for more than three 
months without being wounded or killed has had 
more than average luck. 

Furthermore, business depression began to make 
itself felt, and at the same time unprecedented 
sums of money had to be raised. The Government 
needed money. The Patriotic Fund (a fund to pro- 
vide for the families of soldiers) needed money. 
The Red Cross needed money. The unemployed 


and their families needed money. Everybody needed 
money. Factories began to shut down, while taxes, 
it was announced, would have to be pushed up. The 
Canadian plans, as formulated, involved an annual 
war expenditure of $100,000,000, or about $12 per 
head for the entire population. 

Thus, though Canada had not called the war tune, 
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it was seen that she must help to pay the piper. 
No finer example of fortitude and loyalty could 
be asked for than has been exhibited by the Cana 
dian people in their acceptance of this situation. 
Everyone has been hit by the war, yet everyone is 
standing his or her share of the punishment with 
the proverbial dogged pluck of the British. Retrench- 
ment began at once. 
The first thing I discov- 
ered in my room in the 
hotel in Montreal was 
a notice of reduced 
service, “owing to the 
war crisis.” In another 
hotel, where I went one 
day for tea, I asked 
the head waiter if war 
had affected business 
much. 

“We failed yester- 
day,” he returned with 
a wry smile. 

“How is business 
here?” I asked a clerk 
in a large jewelry 
store. 

“It is very bad, of 
course,” he said, “but 
the employees of this 
company have been in 
great luck so far. In- 
stead of being dis- 
charged, as so many 
others have, we are 
being kept on at a 20 
per cent reduction in 
salary.” 

But there is one kind 
of business in Canada 
that is booming. Driv- 
ing over the historic 
Plains of Abraham, 
near Quebec, where 
Wolfe defeated Mont- 
calm (they would be allies now!), I was surprised 
to see a great number of workmen building an enor- 
mous addition to a red brick factory. 

“What building is that?” I asked the French Cana- 
dian driver. 

“She’s the Ross rifle factory,” he informed me. 
“She ban makin’ herself twice so big as before.” 

As we drew nearer I perceived that the factory 
was hemmed in by three successive fences of barbed 
wire, very tall and discouraging, and that outside 
these fences marched armed sentries, one of whom 
took a great interest in my conveyance, turning his 
head and watching it suspiciously as it passed. 


Germany’s Spies and Canada’s Imagination 


pried 8,000 soldiers are engaged in this sort of 
duty and in garrisoning forts, at present this body 
making up the permanent force of the Canadian 
militia. In view of the fact that Canada is still 
a long way from Germany, this seemed to me a 
large number of troops for such duty, but it was ex- 
plained to me that there had been trouble with Aus- 
trian workmen in one or two places, and that, fur- 
thermore, Canada was overrun with German spies. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the war a railroad 
bridge in the western part of Canada was blown up. 
That sounded the alarm. Later a sentry on guard 
at a lock in the Soulanges Canal, near Montreal, 





Col. Sam Hughes, Canadian militiaman from his 
thirteenth year, now Minister of Militia and Defense 
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was shot. Such sporadic manifestations made it 
clear that railways and canals must be carefully 
protected, not only for the sake of Canadian com- 
merce, but because the destruction of canals and 
bridges might seriously hamper the work of for- 
*warding supplies to England. Much of England’s 


food passes through the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence, and the blow- 
ing up of one lock during the 
season of navigation would be a 
serious disaster. After naviga- 
tion has closed, the means of for- 
warding supplies and troops be- 
comes even more limited, for the 
Intercolonial Railroad, which is 
owned by the Government, is the 
only line that runs to the Atlantic 
seacoast without crossing Ameri- 
can territory—for which reason 
the Intercolonial is the sole road 
available for the transport of 
troops. The entire 700 miles of 
the main line of this road must, 
consequently, be patrolled. 

Even in level-headed Canada it 
would be too much to expect that 
war could come without its train 
of alarmist rumors. Internal 
trouble was, for example, feared 
in the neighborhood of the cities 
of Berlin and Waterloo, Ontario, 
where there is a large German 
population. Time has, however, 
shown that, though there may be 
some pro-German sentiment in 
these cities, the majority of the 
people have become loyal Cana- 
dians, as attested by the fact 
that war subscriptions from this 
quarter have amounted to sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 

Less’ reasonable, if more excit- 
ing, are the rumors of proposed 
invasion by German - Americans 
from the United States. One of these invasions, so 
Canadians informed me, was planned by way of Min- 
nesota; another one was being organized in Maine. 

“But,” objected a Carradian friend of mine when 
I laughed at the German-American bugaboo, “if no 
such thing has been planned, how does it happen 
that four times the usual number of hunting licenses 
have been taken out this year in Maine?” 

That floored me. That is, it floored me until 
I made inquiries and found that no more licenses 
than usual had been taken out in Maine, and that 
the story was pure war-time fiction. 

At Quebec, when I went to see the citadel, I was 
stopped by a noncommissioned officer who was a 
very affable person with as fine a cockney accent 
as I ever heard outside of London. 

“Very sorry, sir,’ he said, “but I carn’t let you 
in. You see, we’ve ’ad no hend of trouble with these 
’ere German spies, makin’ maps and wot not.” 

Considering that the citadel has been open to 
tourists for the last Heaven-knows-how-many years, 
it seemed to me that such restrictions were perhaps 
a little tardy, and that if the German War Lord 
really wanted plans of the place he probably had 
them long ago. However, the mention of spies put 
an idea in my head. I had felt (as the reader 
may have) that, up to this time, I had gleaned 
but little information of a character sufficiently 
sensational to suit (Continued on page 25) 
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; At Salisbury Plain the Canadian troops are given a rigid training for several months before they move across the English 
Channel to the French firing line. In the motor car that these transplanted Tommies are cheering ride King George and Queen Mary, accompanied by Lord Kitchener 











ANDERS turned to the rail 

and cast a wistful glance at 
the low-lying African shore. 
He saw one corner of the white 
residency showing through the 
sparse [sisi palm at the end 
of the big garden —a smudge 
of green on yellow from this 
distance. 

“T hate going—even for six 
months,” he said. 

Hamilton of the Haussas, 
with laughter in his blue eyes, 
and his fumed-oak face—lean 
and wholesome it was — all 
a-twitch, whistled with diffi- 
culty. “Oh, yes, I shall come 
back again,” said Sanders, 
answering the question in 
the tune. “I hope things 
will go well in my absence.” 

“How can they go well?” asked Hamilton gently. 
“How can the Isisi live, or the Akasava sow his 
barbarous potatoes, or the sun shine, or the river 
run when Sandi Sitani is no longer in the land?” 

“I wouldn’t have worried,” 
Sanders went on, ignoring the in- 
sult, “if they’d put a good man in 
charge; but to give a pudden- 
headed soldier—” 

“We thank you!” bowed Hamilton. 

“__with little or no experience—” 

“An insolent lie—and scarcely re- 
moved from an unqualified lie!” 
murmured Hamilton. 

“To put him in my place!” 
apostrophized Sanders, tilting back 
his helmet the better to appeal to 
the heavens. 

“’Orrible! ’Orrible!” said 
Hamilton; “and now I seem to 
catch the accusing eye of the chief 
officer, which means that he wants 
me to hop. God bless you, old 
man!” His sinewy paw caught the 
other’s in a grip that left both 
hands numb at the finish. 

“Keep well,” said Sanders in a 
low voice, his hand on Hamilton’s 
back as they walked to the gang- 
way. “Watch the Isisi and sit on 
Bosambo—especially Bosambo, for 
he is a mighty slippery devil.” 

“Leave me to deal with Bosam- 
bo,” said Hamilton firmly as he 
skipped down the companion to the 
big boat that rolled and tumbled 
under the coarse skin of the ship. 

“T am leaving you,” said Sanders 
with a chuckle. 

He watched the Haussa pick a 
finicking way to the stern of the 
boat; saw the solemn faces of his 
row men as they bent their naked 
backs, gripping their clumsy oars. 
And to think that they and Hamil- 
ton were going back to the familiar 
life, to the dear full days he knew! 
Sanders coughed and swore at 
himself. 

“Oh, Sandi!” called the head man 
of the boat as she went lumbering 
over the clear green swell, “re- 
member us, your servants!” 

“IT will remember, man,” 
Sanders, a-choke, and 
quickly to his cabin. 

Hamilton sat in the stern of the 
surfboat, humming a song to him- 
self; but he felt awfully solemn, though in his 
pocket reposed a commission sealed redly and largely 
on parchment and addressed to: “Our well-beloved 
Patrick George Hamilton, Lieutenant of our One 
Hundred and Thirty-third First Royal Hertford 
Regiment. Seconded for service in our Ninth Regi- 
ment of Haussas—Greeting. .. .” 

“Master,” said his Kru servant who waited his 
landing, “you lib for dem big house?” 

“T lib,” said Hamilton. 

“Dem big house” was the residency in which a 
temporarily appointed commissioner must take up his 
habitation if he is to preserve the dignity of his office. 

“Let us pray!” said Hamilton earnestly, addressing 
himself to a small snapshot photograph of Sanders, 
which stood on a side table. “Let us pray that the 
barbarian of his kindness will sit quietly till you 
return, my Sanders—for the Lord knows what 
trouble I’m going to get into before you return!” 
The incoming mail brought Francis Augustus Tib- 
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What Kipling has done for India, Edgar Wallace is 
doing for British West Africa. “Bones” is the first of 
a series of stories of one of England’s many “places 
in the sun,” and her easy-going, efficient administrators 


betts, Lieutenant of the Haussas, raw to the land, but 
as cheerful as the devil—a straight stick of a youth, 
with hair brushed back from his forehead, a sun- 
peeled nose, a wonderful collection of baggage, and 
all the gossip of London. 

“I’m afraid you'll find I’m rather an ass, sir,” he 
said, saluting stiffly. “I’ve only just arrived on the 
coast an’ I’m simply bubbling over with energy, but 
I’m rather short in the brain department.” 

Hamilton, glaring at his subordinate through his 
monocle, grinned sympathetically. 

“I’m not a whale of erudition myself,” he con- 
fessed. “What is your name, sir?” 

“Francis Augustus Tibbetts, sir.” 

“TI shall call you Bones,” said Hamilton decisively. 

Lieutenant Tibbetts saluted. “They called me 
Conk at Sandhurst, sir,” he suggested. 

“Bones!” said Hamilton definitely. 

“Bones it is, skipper,” said Mr. Tibbetts; “an’ 
now all this beastly formality is over, we'll have 





said Bones solemnly. 
I'll have to make a dooce of an example of you— yes, by Heavens!”’ 


‘‘Very serious offense, old friend,’’ 


a bottle to celebrate things.” And a bottle they had. 
It was a splendid evening they spent, dining on 
chicken and palm-oil chop, rice pudding, and sweet 
potatoes. Hamilton sang “Who Wouldn’t be a Soldier 
in the Army?” and—by request—in his shaky falset- 
to baritone, “My Heart is in the Highlands”; and 
Lieutenant Tibbetts gave a lifelike imitation of 
Frank Tinney which convulsed not alone his superior 
officer, but some two and forty men of the Haussas 
who were unauthorized spectators through various 
windows and door cracks and ventilating gauzes. 

Bones was the son of a man who had occupied a 
position of some importance on the coast, and 
though the young man’s upbringing had been in Eng- 
land, he had the inestimable advantage of a very 
thorough grounding in the native dialect, not only 
from Tibbetts, Senior, but from the two native serv- 
ants with whom the boy had grown up. 

“I suppose there is a telegraph line to headquar- 
” asked Bones that night before they parted. 
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“Certainly, my dear lad,” replied Hamilton. “We 
had it laid down when we heard you were coming.” 

“Don’t blither!” pleaded Bones, giggling conyy). 
sively; “but the fact is, I’ve got a couple of dozen 
tickets in the Cambridgeshire Sweepstake, an’ a dear 
pal of mine—chap named Goldfinder, a rare and deli- 
cate bird—has sworn to wire me if I’ve drawn a 
horse. D’ye think I’ll draw a horse?” 

“IT shouldn’t think you could draw a cow,” said 
Hamilton. “Go to bed.” 

“Look here, Ham—” began Lieutenant Bones. 

“To bed, you insubordinate devil!” said Hamilton 
sternly. In the meantime there was trouble in the 
Akasava country. 


CARCELY had Sanders left the land when the 

lokali of the lower Isisi sent the news thundering 
in waves of sound. Up and down the river, and from 
village to village, from town to town, across the 
rivers, penetrating dimly to the quiet deeps of the 
forest, the story was flung. 

N’gori, the chief of the Akasava, having some 
grievance against the Government over a question of 
fine for failure to collect according to the law, waited 
for no more than this intelligence of Sandi’s going. 
His swift, loud drums called his 
people to a dance of many days. A 
dance of many days spells “spears,” 
and spears spell trouble. Bosambo 
heard the message in the still of the 
early night, gathered five hundred 
fighting men, and swept down on 
the Akasava city in the drunken 
dawn, and carried away two thou- 
sand spears of the sodden N’gori. 

A sobered Akasava city woke up 
ahd rubbed its eyes to find strange 
Ochori sentinels in the street, and 
3osambo, in a sky-blue tablecloth, 
edged with golden fringe, stalking 
majestically through the high 
places of the city. 

“This I do,” said Bosambo to a 
shocked N’gori, “because my lord 
Sandi placed me here to hold the 
King’s peace.” 

“Lord Bosambo,” said the King 
sullenly, “what peace do I break 
when I summon my young men and 
maidens to dance?” 

“Your young men are thieves, 
and it is written that the maidens 
of the Akasava are married once in 
ten thousand moons,” said Bosambo 
calmly; “and also, N’gori, you 
speak to a wise man who knows 
that clockety-clock-clock on a drum 
spells war.” 

There was a long and embarrass- 
ing silence. 

“Now, Bosambo,” said N’gori 
after a while, “you have my spears, 
and your young men hold the 
streets and the river. What will 
you do? Do you sit here till Sandi 
returns and there is law in the 
land?” 

This was the one question which 
Bosambo had neither the desire nor 
the ability to answer. He might 
swoop down upon a warlike people, 
surprising them to their abashment, 
rendering their armed forces im- 
potent, but exactly what would hap- 
pen afterward he had not foreseen. 

“IT go back to my 
city,” he said. 

“And my spears? 

“Also they go with 
me,” said Bosambo. They eyed each 
other, Bosambo straight and muscular, 
a perfect figure of a man, N’gori griz- 
zled and skinny, his brow furrowed 
with age. 

“Lord,” said N’gori mildly, “if you 
take my spears you leave me bound 
to my enemies. How may I protect my 
villages against oppression by evil 
men of Isisi?” 

Bosambo sniffed —a sure sign of 
mental perturbation. All that N’gori 
said was true. Yet if he left the 
spears there would be trouble for him. 
Then a bright thought flicked: 

“If bad men come, you shall send for 
me, and I will bring my fine young 
soldiers. The palaver is finished.” 

With this course N’gori must feign 
agreement. He watched the departing 
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army—paddlers sitting on swathes of filched spears. 
Once Bosambo was out of sight, N’gori collected all 
the convertible property of his city and sent it in 
ten canoes to the edge of the N’gombi country, for 
N’gombi folk are wonderful makers of spears and 
have a salable stock hidden against emergency. 

For the space of a month there was enacted a com- 
edy of which Hamilton was ignorant. Three days 
after Bosambo had returned in triumph to his city, 
there came a frantic call for succor—rolling, terrified 
rataplan of sound which the lokali man of the Ochori 
village read. 

“Lord,” said he, waking Bosambo in the dead of 
night, “there has come down a signal from the 
Akasava, who are pressed by their enemies and have 
no spears.” Bosambo was in the dark street in- 
stanter, his booming war drum calling urgently. 
Twenty canoes filled with fighting men, paddling des- 
perately with the stream, raced to the aid of the de- 
fenseless Akasava. 

At dawn, on the beach of the city, N’gori met his 
ally. “I thank all my little gods you have come, my 
lord,” said he humbly; “for in the night one of my 
young men saw an Isisi army coming against us.” 

“Where is the army?” demanded a weary Bosambo. 

“Lord, it has not come,” said N’gori glibly; “for 
hearing of your lordship and your swift canoes, I 
think it has run away.” 

Bosambo’s force paddled back to the Ochori city 
the next day. Two nights after the call was repeated 
—this time with greater detail. A N’gombi force of 
countless spears had seized the village of Doozani 
and was threatening the capital. 

Again Bosambo carried his spears to a killing, 
and again was met by an apologetic N’gori. 

“Lord, it was a lie which a sick maiden spread,” 
he explained, “and my stomach is filled with sorrow 
that I should have brought the mighty Bosambo from 
his wife’s bed on such a night.” For the dark hours 
had been filled with rain and tempest, and Bosambo 
had nearly lost one canoe by wreck. 

“Oh, fool!” said he, justly exasperated, “have I 
nothing to do—I, who have all Sandi’s high and 
splendid business in hand—but I must come through 


the rain because a sick maiden sees visions?” 
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“Bosambo, I am a fool,” agreed N’gori meekly, and 
again his rescuer returned home. 

“Now,” said N’gori, “we will summon a secret 
palaver, sending messengers for all men to assemble 
at the rise of the first moon. For the N’gombi have 
sent me new spears, and when next the dog Bosambo 
comes, weary with rowing, we will fall upon him and 
there will be no more Bosambo left; for Sandi is gone 
and there is no law in the land.” 


URIOUSLY enough, at that precise moment, the 

question of law was a very pressing one with 
two young Haussa officers who sat on either side of 
Sanders’s big table, wet towels about their heads, 
mastering the intricacies of the military code; for 
Tibbetts was entering for an examination and Hamil- 
ton, who had only passed his own by a fluke, had 
rashly offered to coach him. 

“I hope you understand this, Bones,” said Hamil- 
ton, staring up at his subordinate and running his 
finger along the closely printed pages of the book 
before him. 

“*Any person subject to military law,’ ” read Ham- 
ilton impressively, “ ‘who strikes or ill uses his supe- 
rior officer shall, if an officer, suffer death, or such less 
punishment as in this act mentioned.’ Which means,” 
said Hamilton wisely, “that if you and I are in action 
and you call me a liar and I give you a whack on 
the jaw—” 

“You get shot,” said Bones admiringly, “an’ a rip- 
pin’ good idea, too!” 

“If, on the other hand,” Hamilton went on, “I 
called you a liar—which I should be justified in do- 
ing—-and you give me a whack on the jaw, I’d make 
you sorry you were ever born.” 

“That’s military law, is it?” asked Bones curiously. 

“Tt is,” said Hamilton. 

“Then let’s chuck it,” said Bones and shut up his 
book with a bang. “I don’t want any book to teach 
me what to do with a feller that calls me a liar. I'll 
go you one game of piquet for nuts.” 

“You’re on,” said Hamilton. 

“My nuts, I think, sir.” 

Bones carefully counted the heap which his supe- 
rior had pushed over, “and—hullo! what the dooce do 
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Hamilton followed the direction of the 
others’ eyes. A man stood in the doorway, naked but 
for the wisp of skirt at his waist. Hamilton got up 
quickly, for he recognized the chief of Sandi’s spies. 

“Oh, Kelili,” said Hamilton in his easy Bomongo 
tongue, “why do you come, and whence?” 

“From the island over against the Ochori, lord,” 
croaked the man, dry throated. “Two pigeons I sent, 
but these the hawks took—a fisherman saw one taken 
by the Kasai, and my own brother, who lives in the 
village of Irons, saw the other go, though he flew 
swiftly.” 

Hamilton’s grave face set rigidly, for he smelled 
trouble. You do not send pleasant news by pigeons. 

“Speak,” he said. 

“Lord,” said Kelili, “there is to be a killing palaver 
between the Ochori and the Akasava on the first rise 
of the full moon, for N’gori speaks evil of Bosambo 
and says that the chief has raided him. In what 
manner these things will come about,” Kelili went 
on with the lofty indifference of one who had done 
his part of the business, so that he had left no room 
for carelessness, “I do not know, but I have warned 
all eyes of the Government to watch.” 

Bones followed the conversation without difficulty. 

“What do people say?” asked Hamilton. 

“Lord, they say that Sandi has gone and there is 
no law.” 

Hamilton of the Haussas grinned. 
there?” said he in English vilely. 

“Ain’t there?” repeated an indignant Bones. 
“We'll jolly well show old Thingummy what’s what.” 

Bosambo received an envoy from the chief of the 
Akasava, and the envoy brought with him presents 
of dubious value and a message to the effect that 
N’gori spent much of his waking moments in wonder- 
ing how he might best serve his brother, Bosambo, 
“the right arm on’ which I and my people lean and 
the bright eyes through which I see beauty.” 

Bosambo returned the messenger with presents 
more valueless and an assurance of friendship more 
sonorous, more complete in rhetoric and aptness of 
hyperbole, and when the messenger had gone Bosambo 
showed his appreciation of N’gori’s love by doubling 
the guard about the Ochori (Concluded on page 22) 
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RS. McMULLEN was waiting at the gatepost 

when her daughter turned into Hope Street and 
waved a greeting from the corner. She did not 
respond to Birdie’s gay salutation, and her face, 
framed in whitening hair, took on an added air of 
concern when the girl was near enough to hear. 

“What’s all the trouble?” Birdie asked. “I can 
see from here that something’s gone wrong some- 
where,” ‘ 

“They’re going to put Joe Peters out on the street 
to-day,” Mrs. McMullen replied. “Mrs. Peters passed 
here a little while ago and told me the man was there 
with the notice this morning and he gave them until 
four o’clock to get the rent money for old Barber. 
Sure, he might as well have given them five minutes 
for all the chance Joe has to scrape up sixteen dol- 
lars, from what Mrs. Peters tells me. They’re two 
months behind. It seems to me old Barber has very 
little to do—coming down on them like that. I don’t 
know what will become of them at all if he puts 
them out.” 

Birdie put her elbow on the gatepost and pillowed 
her chin in her hand while she looked down the drab 
street a few moments toward the shabby little cot- 
tage which was the home of the Peters family by the 
grace of its tight-fisted owner. Three of Joe’s grimy 
children, unmindful of the fate that impended, played 
In the dust of the dooryard. A discouraged-looking 
wisp of smoke trailed from the chimney. 

“It wouldn’t make so much difference to Joe,” she 
saidthen. “He isn’t at home enough to count and he’d 
Probably move into one of those big armchairs in the 
back room of Heidelmeier’s place and settle down there 
for the rest of his life. But it would be tough going 
for the rest of them. I’ve never seen much nourish- 
ment along the curbstones here in Hope Street.” 

“If it wasn’t for her buckling down to work, they’d 
all be in the poorhouse long ago,” Mrs. McMullen 
observed. “That fellow doesn’t seem to be any good 
n earth—and him with a wife and five children. 
It’s a shame.” 

“Yes. And if the fifth one had arrived a few years 
back, he might have got a letter from the President 
patting him on the back for being such a good citi- 
wen,” Birdie said. “Now he could have a swell photo- 
graph made of his family group under a lamp-post, 


Wondering how many days it will be to the next 
Meal,” 
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“It’s Mrs. Peters and the children I’m thinking of,” 
her mother said with a little sigh. “They won’t have 
a place to lay their heads. That’s why I came out to 
meet you. I was thinking maybe you could do some- 
thing for them, Birdie, before you got your hat off.” 

“You don’t have to own up to that, ma,” Miss Mc- 
Mullen rejoined. “I had a hunch that you were run- 
ning up distress signals for me as soon as I 
turned the corner and saw you here waiting. The 
only question in my mind was whether some girl 
around the block had done the no-mother-to-guide-her 
stuff or I had to get somebody pardoned out of the 
bridewell to keep his family from starving. Anyhow 
I knew it would be my busy day. If all the neighbors 
worried about the others as much as you do, ma, this 
would be the grandest little street in town to live on.” 

“T don’t like to see anybody suffer,” Mrs. McMullen 
modestly returned. “’Tis little enough I’m able to 
do, with my own to look after. But you’re the one 
that does it all, Birdie. The Lord knows how, some- 
times.” 

Birdie leaned over suddenly and kissed the wrin- 
kled face looking up at her so hopefully. 

“You’re an old dear,” she said. “Why, I wouldn’t 
know half of these things were going on if you 
weren’t scouting for other people’s troubles all the 
time and passing them along to me. And it keeps 
me from worrying about the changes in styles. I'll 
see if I can keep the Peters outfit from going down 
for the third time,” she went on. “Anything to 
make you happy, ma, and bar the reporters out of 
Hope Street.” 

The snort of an auto horn in a familiar crescendo 
from the direction of the nearest corner made them 
turn. Billy Sheehan was bearing down upon them, 
waving greetings. 

“Hallo, people!” he saluted as he stopped the car 
before the house. “This is certainly my lucky day. 
The governor sent me out collecting rents this morn- 
ing and I held ’em up so well that he told me to 
take the rest of the day off for a joy ride. And then 
I come tearing up here, hoping to find you home— 
and here you are!” he concluded with a triumphant 
smile at Birdie. “Come on—jump in. We'll go some 
place.” 

“Why, how grand we are!” Mrs. McMullen ob- 
served with a smile of welcome. “You look as though 
you were going to a wedding, Billy.” 
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Sheehan glanced quickly at Birdie, but she ignored 
the significance he covertly attempted to read into her 
mother’s innocent remark. 

“She thinks you’re all dressed up like a plush horse 
because you’ve got a new necktie,’ Miss McMullen 
said. “It sure is the dashing little thing in the greens 
and yellows, Billy. It looks like an explosion in a 
paint shop. What’s the idea of turning on all the 
lights so early in the afternoon?” 

He fingered his iridescent scarf with an injured 
air. “That’s the best I get when I try to dress 
as if I owned this automobile,” he replied. “I put 
this on to-day specially to take you out riding and 
make a big hit along the boulevards. Come on, 
3irdie. Let’s tear for the Midway Gardens for 
dinner. You don’t need her this evening, do you, 
Mrs. McMullen?” 


ER mother placed a hand over Birdie’s and 
patted it affectionately. 

“We always need her, Billy,” she returned. “Just 
before you came along I was telling her about the 
Peters family being in trouble and wondering if she 
could do anything for them. Poor Mrs. Peters has 
had a hard time of it with that omadhaun she mar- 
ried, and now they’re at the end of their rope, I’m 
afraid.” 

“What’s the matter with that bunch?” Sheehan 
languidly asked, turning to Birdie. “Joe hasn’t 
threatened to go to work or anything like that, 
has he?” 

“Worse than that,” Miss McMullen replied. “Old 
Barber is going to give them the gate unless Joe can 
flash sixteen dollars this afternoon to square two 
months’ rent. He had the hounds of the law baying 
at the door this morning, and they’re going to bite 
Peters at four o’clock if he doesn’t come through. 
Look here, son,” she went on, “you can take me for 
a ride if you want to lend a hand in the grand little 
relief work that is now under way from these head- 
quarters. But there’s nothing doing on the Midway 
Gardens or any of those high-cost-of-living places. 
I’m headed for Barber, the well-known miser, to try 
and keep five little Peterses and one mother from 
sleeping under Bill Mooney’s express wagon to-night. 
I’m not breaking out in a rash over Joe—he can keep 
out on the car tracks as usual if he wants to. But 
those kids are different.” 
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“Oh, piffle! You’re not going to waste your time 
on that outfit, are you?” Billy frowned. “What’s the 
If you did get ’em out of this hole, they’d slip 


use? 
into another next week. They’re hopeless, you know. 

“You’re not as good at taking orders as you used 
to be,” Birdie retorted. 
“Since papa let you 
take the great big car 
out all by yourself 
you’re getting very 
independent. The big 
idea is that you are 
going to be let in on 
this stuff as a special 
favor if you behave 
yourself. It looks 
from this side as 
though I was going 
to be fairly busy for 
the next couple of 
hours.” 

“Say! T’ll tell you 
what!” he suddenly 
exclaimed with the air 
of one who has solved 
a baffling problem. 
“Let me do this, Bir- 
die. I'll drive around 
and hunt up Joe 
Peters and—and let 
him have this impor- 
tant money for a 
couple of months. I’ve 
got sixteen bucks that 
aren’t doing anything 
particular—I’d be only 
too glad to fix him up 
and save you all this 
trouble. And then you and I can go some place to 
dinner,” he concluded with a smile of triumph. Miss 
McMullen turned to her mother, who had been look- 
ing from one to the other in some bewilderment. 

“One thing you’ve got to give it to Billy for—he’s 
got a massive brain,” she said. “If this was a mere 
matter of digging up Joe’s rent money,” she con- 
tinued to Billy, “I wouldn’t be wasting the golden 
hours trying to explain it to you. I know about 
eighty-seven places around here where I could raise 
sixteen dollars for any length of time, from ten 
minutes to forty years. That isn’t the idea, Wil- 
liam. You came very close to saying something 
when you remarked that J. Peters would be in 
bad again next week even if I threw him a life 
line this time. 

“The only way to put this over so it will stick is 
to make Barber call off his constables for a couple 
of days and then get some sort of a prod into Joey’s 
hide that will wake him up long enough for him to 
take a slant at his family and see the job that’s cut 
out for him there. He isn’t a bad fellow—he’s just 
got a case of brewery fag lately. And I think if he 
was coaxed he might earn that sixteen. Somebody 
told me he was a carpenter.” 

“He’s been a furniture polisher as long as I can 
remember,” Sheehan interposed, “and he makes a 
specialty of saloon furniture, chairs, tables, and bars. 
It looks to me as if you were ribbing up a full day’s 
work for yourself.” 

Birdie had been standing beside the car. Now she 
climbed in beside him and settled into the seat. 

“That will be about all for you, my good man,” she 
said. “Drive on and don’t worry the traffic cops. 
I’m too busy to be arrested to-day. Good-by, ma. 
Don’t wait for me if I’m not home by dinner time.” 


ISS McMULLEN had but a vague plan in mind 

for alleviating the immediate distress of the 
Peters family and providing in some measure against 
its repetition, but she felt that she should at least 
make an attempt. Her mother’s genuine concern 
over the plight of Mrs. Peters and her little brood 
was one strong compelling factor, and she had a 
distaste for putting things off as well as a heart of 
her own. 

Billy Sheehan did his best to be content and to lend 
her what assistance he could. It was an expression 
of his devotion that he hoped would not be unrecog- 
nized, though he made slight pretense of sympathiz- 
ing wholly with her altruistic energies. 

As he turned the car into Halsted Street and drove 
slowly southward, Sheehan turned to her with a hint 
of a frown between his eyes. 

“How long are you going to keep this up, Birdie?’ 
he demanded. “This first aid to the injured stuff 
you know what I mean. They'll keep you busy the 
rest of your life if you’re willing to stand for it.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t 1?” Miss McMullen asked. 
“You don’t expect me to put in all my time learning 
new tango steps and keeping my nose powdered, do 
you? I was put on earth for something better than 
that.” 

“Of course you were! And for something better 
than beating it up and down town trying to save the 
failures of life from getting what is coming to them,” 
he returned, staring gloomily out over the steering 
“One of the things you were put here for is 


wheel. 
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to make some fellow happy—and I’ve been in train- 
ing so long for that prize I don’t want to see you 
squandering yourself on the whole blamed commu- 
nity this way.” 

“Be careful you don’t overtrain, Billy,” Miss Mc- 
Mullen _ said. “T’ve 
known lots of hammer 
throwers to lose out 
that way. Stop here 
at Jansen’s drug store. 
I’m going to do about 
fifteen cents’ worth of 
telephoning and then 
maybe you can take 
me for a drive and 
give the folks along 
the boulevard a treat. 
And you can lose that 
frown somewhere be- 
fore I get back,” she 
added. “We can’t 
have anything but the 
old honest hearts and 
willing hands stuff on 
this job.” 

He grinned at that, 
and Birdie rewarded 
him with a bright lit- 
tle smile as he stopped 


the car at the curb 
and she hurried into 
the drug store. She 


had formulated a plan 
of action. In the tele- 
phone booth she called 
the City Hall and, 
when she was con- 
nected with the switch- 
board of that august institution, asked for Inspector 
Lenihan of the Building Department. 

“Hallo, Danny. This is Birdie McMullen,” she 
said when his familiar voice came to her over the 
wire. “Are you slaving for the city so hard that 
you couldn’t put over a stunt for me this after- 
noon? I thought not. Don’t let me get you in 
bad with the Civil Service Commission or the Citi- 
zens’ League or anything like that, Danny. No? 
That’s no good way to talk about the Civil Service 
Commission. If Winsome Winnie on the switch- 
board there should listen in and tell her favorite 
little commissioner about you, there might be a 
job open for the fellow at the top of the Tenement 
Inspectors’ eligible list. 

“What’s that? Who do I want murdered? Oh, it’s 
not quite that strong, Danny. This trick I want done 
is right in the line of duty for you. I want to get 
a hammer lock on old Theodore Barber and you’re 
just the boy can do it for me. Suppose you take a 
run out to that row of fire traps he has on Halsted 
Street and rubber around for a few violations. You’ll 
find ’em fast enough. There are stairways without 
hand rails and fire escapes loaded with junk and 
roof scuttles without ladders and all sorts of ten- 
and-costs violations out there. 

“Did you say what’s the idea? Well, you can make 
a couple of safe little bets that I have my reasons, 
Danny. I’m not starting any Civic Improvement 
League stuff, either. I just want to get something 
on old Barber that will throw a good scare into him, 
and the best way to do that is to threaten to pry a 
five-cent piece away from him. I'll be in Barber’s 
office at half past two. Do you think you can get 
there about ten minutes before me so you can be 
the riot act when I 
come in? You get me, don’t 
you, Danny? I thought you 
wouldn’t miss an easy grounder 
like this one. All right, then. 
I’ll be leaning heavy on you, 
Daniel. Just blow into Bar- 
ber’s bomb-proof office about 
quarter past two and hand it 
to him good and strong until 
I show up—and then we'll 
see what happens. Good-by, 
Danny.” 

“Secret service?” Sheehan 
grinned when she joined him a 
moment later. 

“Team work,” she 
“Danny Lenihan has joined in. 
Where do you suppose we could 
light on Joe Peters about this 
time of day?” 

“Well, I suppose he’s been 
around to all the banks trying 
to raise that sixteen bones and 
by this time he’ll probably be 
back in his private chair at 
Metzger’s place telling all 
comers how the carpenters’ 
union has kept him out of work 
for the last four years,” Billy 
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Mullen returned. “I’m going to tell him a few hard. 
boiled facts if I can locate him. That’s the next move 
and the last act will be in Barber’s office with the 
entire cast on the stage.” 

Billy started the car while she was talking and 
they rolled away toward the saloon most favored py 
the dejected Peters. ; 

“You’re the stage manager,” he said, “and I’ve 
watched you put on some big this 
line, Birdie. I suppose I come male 
chorus.” 

“Nothing like it,” she said lightly. “You're the 
comedian. And if you can hand old man Barber a 
laugh, I'll get you a ten-year contract with either 
one of the Lews—Fields or Dockstader.” 


successes in 
on as the 


HEY left the car around the corner near Met. 

ger’s place and Miss McMullen waited under the 
awning of Schnable’s meat market while Sheehan 
went in search of the derelict. In a few moments 
silly returned with Peters shambling beside him, an 
unsteady hand massaging his weak chin as he vainly 
tried to decide what it all meant. Miss McMullen he 
had known for years as a dominant figure in the 
community, but that she should send a messenger for 
him—should have the slightest interest in him or jn 
his affairs—was qyite beyond his ken. He ap. 
proached her with a wavering smile which added 
little to his unshaven countenance. 

“How do, Miss Mac?” he ventured. 
to see me for somethin’?” 

“See here, Joe. What are you doing about raising 
that rent money for Barber this afternoon?” she de- 
manded, while Sheehan strolled over to the machine 
and busied himself with the engine. Peters looked 
at her vacantly for a moment. He had supposed that 
his little affair with the landlord would remain a 
secret—at least until his lares and penates were piled 
on the sidewalk. 

“Well, I been doin’ the best I can, Miss Mac,” he 
returned, still trying to draw comfort and inspira- 
tion from his chin, “but I don’t seem to have no luck. 
There was a fellow owed me some wages that was 
goin’ to pay me to-day and I thought I might give 
that to old Barber to stop him for a while, but this 
fellow never showed up and I been waitin’ for him 
near all day.” 

“You didn’t think of going out to hunt for him, I 
suppose,” Birdie suggested. 

“Well, I did think o’ that, too,’”’ Peters said, “but if 
he come here while I was gone, he’d a missed me and 
there we’d be. Oh, I been tryin’ to get hold of some 
money all right, Miss Mac, and if old Barber would 
hold off for a couple o’ days, I might fix things up. 
But I’m afraid he won’t,” Joseph added with a re- 
signed droop of his head. 

“What could you do about paying 
you did stand him off for a couple of days? 
asked. 

“T been thinkin’ about rafflin’ off my chest o’ 
tools,” Peters replied. “There was a fellow here in 
Metzger’s this mornin’ figured out for me how much 
it would bring in, sellin’ the raffle tickets from one 
cent to a dollar. It’s somethin’ surprisin’ how that 
runs into money. I got a good set o’ carpenter's 
tools and I was thinkin’ that Metzger here would put 
up the tickets behind the bar with a little sign card, 
you know, and Heidelmeier and the rest o’ my friends 
would take some, prob’ly—” 

“That would be a grand little idea,” Birdie inter- 
rupted. “Get rid of your tools and then you never 
could get back on the job. I wonder that your dome 
held together while you were framing that up for 
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yourself. What would you do the next time the rent 

was due?” 

“Well, Miss Mac, I borrow trouble,” Joe 
blandly returned. “I take the world as it 
mes and let each day take care of itself.” 

“And let your wife take in washing in the mean- 
time,” she suggested. “You may think all this is 
none of my business, Joe, but I’ve got an awful preju- 
dice against seeing any woman with five children 
camping out in the street near my house, and if I 
hear about it in time I’m going to take a chance on 
flagging it. That’s where I come in on this. 

“Sure. I understand, Miss Mac,” he said. “We’ve 
had tough luck, the missus and me, since the union 
shut down on me. They won’t let me work without 

I join and take out 
a card, and I haven’t 
never got the money 
together to join yet, 
so you see—” 

Joe’s voice trailed 
off uncertainly into 
silence as the finality 
of his position came 
home to him, but 
Miss McMullen took 
him up shortly. 

“Don’t kid your- 
self, Joe,” she said. 
“The union doesn’t 
know whether you’re 
on earth or not and 
it isn’t calling any 
special meetings to 
find out. What I 
hunted you up for 
to-day is just to see 
if you’d really pitch 
in and go to work if 
you had a job handed 
to you. What do you 
think? Here your 
family will have no 
roof over it but that 
old willow tree in 
front of the house 
after four o’clock 
to-day and nothing 
to eat unless the 
neighbors come 
across with some 
kind of a handout. 
Don’t you think it’s 
about time you bor- 
rowed a little trouble 
and took a peek into 
the future?” 

“I'm willin’ to 
work any time I can 
get a job where 
they’ll let me,” he 
whined. 

“Well, if you are, 
you blow into Barber’s office about a quarter to three 
this afternoon,” Birdie replied. “I think I can hook 
you up to a job.” 

“Barber’s office?” he repeated, staring. 

“That’s the place,” she said. “Right up to head- 
quarters. Ata quarter to three. Understand?” 

Peters squared his shoulders with something like 
pride and stood straighter than Miss McMullen re- 
membered having seen him in a long time. 

“T am a good all-around mechanic, Miss Mac,” he 
declared. “All I want is a chance. If you can do 
this for me—” 

“Don’t cash any bets on it yet,” she returned. “I 
only said I thought I could do it. But you just hap- 
pen in there and never mind letting Barber know you 
expected to see me in his shop. Understand? You 
come in as though you were going to ask him for a 
little more time on your rent.” 

“That’s it,” Joe said eagerly, “and I'll leave the 
rest of it to you.” 

Everybody does that,’”’ Miss McMullen re- 
plied, and turned away to the automobile where Shee- 
han was impatiently awaiting her. 

At half past two o’clock that afternoon Inspector 
Lenihan, of the Building Department, leaned on his 
elbow against a corner of Theodore Barber’s high 
desk and scattered cigar ashes on the office floor 
while he detailed violations of the building ordinance 
he had discovered in Mr. Barber’s tenements and the 
legal penalties prescribed therefor. 

“There’s been a whole lot of complaints come into 
headquarters, Mr. Barber,” he said, “and that’s what 
brought me out here. Now, this has got to be at- 
tended to right away if you want to dodge being 
hauled into court.” 

“But I don’t get high rents!” the miser piped. 
“My tenants find things as comfortable as they ex- 
pect—I don’t pretend to be renting boulevard apart- 
ments. I can’t afford to spend any money on those 
old buildings!” Inspector Lenihan yawned with offi- 
cial ostentatiousness and scratched a match on the 
top of Mr. Barber’s desk. 

“That’s one of the things that don’t worry me a 
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little bit—what you can’t afford to do, Mr. Barber,” 
he explained. “There’s the list of violations on your 
desk, the same as it is in my notebook, and that lets 
me out. Them back stairs has to be fixed, the same 
as I told you, and the roof fixed. There’s eight doors 
that swing in must be hung the other way and all 
that fireproofing done in the halls. The floors have 
to be ripped up to find that break in the plumbing—” 

“Hold on! Hold on! You'll bankrupt me!” Bar- 
ber exclaimed. “How—how long have I got to—to 
start this work?” 

“Start it! You’ve got five days to do it!” the in- 
spector replied uncompromisingly. “I turn in this 
report to-day and five days from now I come around 
and see how things look.” They turned as the door 
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Again the office door interrupted the conference, 
and this time it opened to admit Joe Peters, shaved 
and brushed to the last degree, hat in hand and hope 
illumining his flaccid features. 

“Oh, excuse me,” he began when he saw the three 
faces turned toward him and took a step to the rear. 

“Come in, Joe. We were just talking about you,” 
Birdie said. “I promised my mother I’d speak to Mr. 
Barber about giving you folks a little more time—” 

“That’s what I came up for,” Peters hastily inter- 
posed. “I was going to ask—” 

“Time nothing!” the landlord barked. “What do 
you people expect? Here’s this man from the City 
Hall piling more expenses on me—nosing around my 
buildings to find a window sash loose or a hand rail 
cracked and calling 
‘em violations of the 
law—and in the next 
breath you’re asking 
me to rent Peters a 
house for nothing! 
It’s ridiculous! It’s 
out of the question! 
I won’t do it!” 

There was a silence 
for a moment until 
Barber’s piping lit- 
tle voice died away. 
Then Birdie spoke 
up. “Look here, Mr. 
Barber. Here’s an 
idea,” she said. “You 
have to have some 
repairs made on 
your buildings—why 
not give the work to 
Peters? He’s a good 
mechanic, he’s out of 
work, and he owes 
you rent money. I'll 
bet you could find 
enough work in those 
rookeries of yours to 
keep him pottering 
around long enough 
to catch up.” 

Barber’s little eyes 
twinkled as he 
thought over the 
suggestion. It 
sounded good because 
he knew he could get 
Peters for less than 
the union rate. But 
he hesitated about 
surrender. 

“There isn’t time!” 
he piped. “This in- 
spector says this 
work has to be done 
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opened to admit Miss Birdie McMullen. She started 
with pleased surprise when she saw Inspector Leni- 
han and came forward with outstretched hand. 

“Hallo, Danny! What are you doing here?” she 
said, with a nod of greeting to the staring landlord. 

“Oh, I had a little business with Mr. Barber,” Leni- 
han returned, taking his cue with the quickness of a 
professional. “Found a lot of violations in those 
buildings’ of his on Halsted Street. You know we 
can’t play any favorites down at the Hall, Birdie. 
Everybody looks alike to me.” 

“You talk like a candidate for tax assessor, Danny,” 
she said. “I’m sorry I happened in just when Mr. 
Barber has so much on his mind. I was going to ask 
a favor if I found him good-humored.” 


HE lines around Barber’s mouth tightened more 

than usual, impossible though that feat seemed. 

“A favor!” he snapped. “Everybody wants favors 
of me, and they’re all after me right and left to pay 
for everything I get. Here’s more money to be squan- 
dered on a pack of good-for-nothings that don’t even 
pay their rent. Violations! Why, my houses are a 
million times better than the hovels some of ’em are 
used to.” 

“We got to enforce the law,” Inspector Lenihan 
observed. 

“Speaking of the law,” Birdie said, “what I was 
going to ask, Mr. Barber, is that you hold those con- 
stables off from putting Mrs. Peters and her children 
into the street to-day. I think if they had a few 
days’ time—” 

“Time! I’ve given ’em two months!” Barber 
shrieked. “Do you think I can give people house 
room for nothing and stay out of the poorhouse? No! 
They can’t have any more time! Out they go to-day!” 

“Well, say, wait a minute,” Miss McMullen urged. 
“You don’t mean to say you’re going to cumber up 
Hope Street with a woman and her five children and 
their few sticks of furniture because they’re a few 
dollars behind in the rent? Why, I live in that 
street, Mr. Barber. I don’t want to be tripping on 
one of Joe Peters’s kids every time I step out!” 


“Oh, I guess Mr. 

Lenihan wouldn’t 

press you if you really started a man to work,” Miss 
McMullen said. “Would you, Danny?” 

“Well, seeing that the people are 
yours—” the inspector began. 

“Of course they are—bosom friends,” Birdie re- 
torted. “Mr. Barber wants to help Joe out, but he’s 
afraid you’ll come down on him—” 

“Oh, nothing like that!” Danny hastily interposed. 
“Here, I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Birdie. Seeing it’s 
a favor to you, I won’t make any report at all on 
these violations for a week or two, if Barber puts this 
man to work right away. Then I’ll have a look 
around in a couple of weeks and see what’s doing. Is 
that satisfactory?” They all looked at Barber. He 
was standing up at the desk, his lean old face working 
with conflicting emotions. But his dread of the law 
triumphed and he came forward, rubbing his hands. 

“All right, Peters,” he said. “There’s nothing there 
that any good carpenter can’t do. Suppose you come 
around with your tools and we'll have a look over 
the place and you can get to work.” 

“And you won’t forget to phone the constable that 
his four o’clock date with Peters is off?” asked Birdie. 

“T’ll do that right now,” the landlord returned. “It 
isn’t quite three. I’ve got lots of time to catch him. 
Good day. Good day to you, Mr. Lenihan. Peters, 
I’ll meet you at seven o’clock to-morrow morning. 
None of this eight-hour loafing goes with me.” 

They trooped out, smiling and contented, and at 
the corner Birdie slipped away from the two men. 
Billy Sheehan was waiting for her with the car and 
she climbed in beside him happily. 

“Three o’clock,” she said. “We started this at one. 
Pretty fair day’s work for two hours, Mr. Sheehan. 
I won all right.” 

“I knew you would,” Billy returned. “And now it’s 
up to you to work like a nailer for a few hours mak- 
ing me happy. I’m human, and I’ve got troubles you 
could wipe off the map by a simple turn of the wrist.” 

Birdie laughed. “All right, son,” she said. “If you 
feel that way about it, I guess you can steer your ark 
toward the Midway Gardens. Much as I enjoy work- 
ing between meals, I could eat.” 
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THE FALSE STAMPEDE 





HE historic failure of 

the Yukon Govern- 
ment’s pumps on Duncan 
Creek to lower the water 
more than sixty feet, and 
thus render workable 
claims where bedrock lay 
at a depth of one hun- 
dred feet, hit many a 
prospector a heavy jolt. Chief among those so jolted 
was Thorpe Calgour of Dawson City, who was work- 
ing Thirty-three Below. Palmed off on young Cal 
gour while hopelessly drunk by one Tivoli Slavin for 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars, which sum con- 
stituted his father’s total legacy, it was, among a 
string of useless claims with water-filled shafts, un- 
doubtedly the most useless. Thorpe had put up a bit- 
ter fight against this handicap and made a desperate 
effort to reach bedrock. In his fight he was assisted 
by his sister Trudis, who kept his cabin and encour- 
aged all his efforts; by ex-Marshal Cronin Hess, who 
since Eldorado Calgour’s death had appointed him- 
self guardian and godfather to the girl, and by 
Hess’s mining partner, Gayle Outremont, whose in- 
terest in Trudis was something more than a god- 
fatherly one. Yet even backed by such encourage- 
ment, wisdom, and resource, Thorpe found the handi- 
cap unsurmountable. He wrestled nearly all winter 
with Thirty-three Below, but finally abandoned it 
and moved up with Hess and Outremont to try. the 
shallow ground at the head of Duncan Creek. 

There they ran up another cabin for Trudis to 
keep, and there during the tail end of the winter, 
making preparations for the spring working of the 
shallow ground, the four isolated ones saw few peo- 
ple. Men knew Duncan Creek, Cronin Hess declared. 
Therefore they kept away. Some still remained on 
the creek even in the face of failure, but these did so 
deliberately. They were carrying on experiments 
and testing theories of their own. Jim Hughes and 
George Baird were still trying the Government plant 
in a last attempt on Fifty-four Below. On One Hun- 
dred and Eleven Above, Belleview, Baker and three 
friends were boring to shallow bedrock at thirty- 
eight feet. The ground was frozen, and a yard of 
gravel gave anywhere from one to five cents. Also, 
the old channel theory had its exponents. This old 
channel was one Henson and some others had struck 
halfway between Baker’s claim and the place where 
Parent Creek, a tributary, flowed into Duncan. It 
was contended that the old channel was a part of 
Duncan Creek and that Duncan had, by means of 
slides, been some time crowded over. Yet these pros- 
pectors Trudis Calgour and the three men hardly 
ever saw. 

The only ones who greeted them were Malesich 
and a few more who were finding pay on the tribu- 
taries, Thunder and Lightning Creeks, at the head 
of Duncan. Some success had come to Malesich 
there. He had a fair dump heaped up and was pan- 
ning as high as twenty-five cents. 

But Thorpe Calgour, Trudis, Hess, and Outremont 
were done with experiments and theories. They held 
the Government pumps in ridicule. They had seen 
enough of shallow bedrock. They scorned the old 
channel idea. They looked at Thunder and Lightning 
as only fit for pikers. On the shallow gravel hidden 
beneath the snows their faith was pinned, and they 
awaited only the melting of those snows to begin 
work. Nor had they long to wait. The Yukon spring 
came early. The sun swung higher and higher until 
its orbit was unbroken in the sky. The hill water 
came down in a flood. Before it roared the ice run. 
Behind it a million wild fowl winged, trumpeting a 
clarion call for the North to awake. And the Titan 
North suddenly awoke and harkened. In a day, it 
seemed, the stark pallor of the hills changed to emer- 
ald green, and against the green flamed the crocus, 
the wild begonia, the purple Pasque flower, the lupine, 
the hyssop, the spotted orchid, the Iceland poppy. 
The land was alive to the fullest degree in this period 
of heat and mellowness that contrasted so vividly 
with the deathly silence and the immobility of winter. 


HILE Thorpe and his companions commenced 

their groping for the elusive pay streak in the 
shallow gravels, a miracle transformed the world 
about them. Where not so long ago they had suffered 
frostbite, they now sweated and fought off the flies 
and mosquitoes which swarmed from the niggerhead 
swamps. The three men worked, not in partnership, 
but independently. Thorpe, because he had been fool 
enough to throw away thirty thousand dollars in one 
night’s debauch, could not bring himself to accept the 
slightest aid from Hess or Outremont, and in this 
attitude Trudis proudly backed him up. They main- 
tained their independence to the last scruple. Thorpe 
worked his own ground, his own ground being the 
natural limits he was prospecting. In the hole sink- 
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ing where there was windlass work the three men ex- 
changed labor, but Thorpe was careful to return his 
full share. Likewise he paid for his share of the 
provisions and what necessaries were required in the 
cabin occupied by the four, and by the middle of the 
summer what money he had managed to scrape to- 
gether on coming in from Dawson City to Duncan 
Creek was perilously close to exhaustion. The other 
two men knew this and offered him a loan. Thorpe 
refused. They were insistent. Thorpe was stead- 
fast. He declared that he and Trudis could get 
along on what he was panning. Now, what he was 
panning was only a pittance. According to miner’s 
units, the rough table of measurements by which 
working estimates are made, it took fifteen pans to 
make a wheelbarrow and ten wheelbarrows to make 
a cubic yard. That yard of gravel sometimes yielded 
three or four cents, and sometimes nothing at all. The 
pay ran poor and patchy; still Thorpe made it do. 
The three or four cents he gathered from ten barrow 
loads passed over to the agent of Taylor, the trader 
at Mayo Landing, who periodically brought up sup- 
plies in a poling boat. From his transactions with 
this man, who seemed to have no other name but 
Mayo John, Thorpe came finally to measure his daily 
bread in pans, barrows, and cubic yards. He and 
Trudis lived off the shallow gravels, and reluctantly 
Thorpe parted with the living wage. It left him no 
nearer his ambition, but he continued to doggedly 
grub and dream of the moment when he should fill a 
pan and see the yellow stuff give back the sunlight, 
see coarse grains and little nuggets which could be 
thumbed out before the washing began. Yet penni- 
less as he was, he knew that he was in reality im- 
mensely richer than when he rioted with full poke, 
before Tivoli Slavin relieved him of it, throughout 
the river camps. He had that priceless gift, clean 
living. For nine months liquor had not touched his 
lips. Strong, quick, healthy growth had replaced his 
besotted tissues. Twenty-four hours a day, from the 
middle of May to the middle of July, the sun poured 
its vitality into his veins. Its power went to the very 
heart of him; it electrified his limbs; his flesh leaped 
and quivered with energy, and his bones laughed in 
their youth. He bathed in the planet’s fire and was 
not scorched or withered, for in that high latitude 
the sun’s rays fall aslant, developing enormously but 
never blighting. 

And after the middle of July the days began to 
shorten, and the night commenced to slowly win back 
its domain. August, with the tang of fall in its 
golden days, came in, and on toward the end of the 
month the men ran into a big slump in the gravels. 
Instead of getting in touch with the pay streak, they 
were mucking in the poorest ground Outremont 
and Hess had ever panned in their long Yukon 
experience. The slump disgusted them, but it an- 
nihilated Thorpe. He had paid out his last cent for 
provisions and had nothing against the approach- 
ing winter. 

Outremont and Hess marked his loss of spirits and 
held a consultation. 

“Look here,” declaimed Hess, “Thorpe’s broke. We 
ain’t any too well fixed ourselves, but Tru and him 
has to have something to go on. Are you willing to 
halve our funds?” 

“They aren’t my funds, Cronin,” Outremont pointed 
out. “I had no grubstake to start with. I have no 
Say concerning your money.” 

“Yes, you have, too. We’re partners, ain’t we? 
What’s mine is likewise yours, and don’t you go de- 
fining degrees of ownership. You ain’t no lawyer, 


Gayle. Are you willing to bust our reserve?” 
“Just as willing as you are, but the trick is to 
make it stay,bust. I mean neither Thorpe nor Tru 


will take our dust.” 

“Who said a word of taking? You know that shal- 
low gravel has been running thundering patchy. To- 
day there ain’t a blessed cent in sight, but to-morrow 
Thorpe might strike two-dollar pans.” 

“Oh, hold on, Cronin!” ridiculed Gayle. “After this 
slump? He’d smell the rat in a minute and throw 
the stuff in our faces.” 

‘But our faces won’t be here to throw at,” Hess 
grinned. 

“What do you mean?’ 

“Gayle, I’ve a hankering for fresh moose meat,” 
Cronin explained. “I’m tired of sowbelly, and you 
know it takes two men to make a decent hunt. 
Savvy? Thorpe’ll strike it while we’re away, 


and 
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when we ain’t in evidence 
he’ll never suspicion a 
plant.” 

“That’s better,” ad- 
mitted Outremont, laugh- 
ing outright. “But see 
that you make a neat job 
of 

“Trust me!” smiled 
Cronin. “You take him with you to rustle wood to- 
night while I cast our bread upon the waters and 
our gold upon the sand.” 

Accordingly that night, when Outremont and 
Thorpe went up on the hills to cut firewood, and 
Trudis, as was her custom, went along, the ex- 
marshal turned his attention to the ground Thorpe 
was prospecting. He ferreted out of his dunnage 
bag the heavy poke which held his grubstake and 
sowed the gravel with the yellow seed. When the 
three returned from the‘ hills Cronin was sleepily 
smoking over the cabin stove. 

“You needn’t have cut so late,” he yawned. “I 
don’t think we’ll be here to use much more.” 

“Got another grouch, Cronin?” teased Tru. “What's 
the trouble now?” 

“Now?” snarled “Ain’t it been all along? 
Here’s a pay streak crawling round like a snake un- 
der our feet, and every time we stamp we stamp be- 
tween the coils. I’m sick of it. I can make more 
money moose hunting. I got a yearning for fresh 
meat anyway, and to-morrow I’m going after it.” 

“Whereabouts?” demanded Outremont. 

“Back of Davidson Creek, between it and Mayo 
Lake. You better come, Gayle. She’s good ground, 
and it tdkes two to make a decent hunt.” 

Outremont considered. “I might, only somebody 
has to be at the cabin. You know Mayo John brings 
up supplies day after to-morrow, and we’re nearly 
out of provisions.” 

“Oh, Tru and I'll look after things here if you 
want to go,” proffered Thorpe. “How long will you 
be away?” 

“Don’t know,” drawled Hess. “It depends on our 
eye. Malesich’s poling boat is up the creek a piece, 
so we'll borrow it and start early in the morning. 
But, Thorpe, when Mayo John comes, if he hasn’t 
any vittles but beans and sowbelly, you tell him to 
keep them aboard.” 


’ 


Hess. 


UT the youth at the head of Duncan who two 

mornings after hailed Mayo John was hardly a 
fit person to recall Hess’s instructions. He acted like 
a lunatic. 

He ran up and down the beach in front of the 
cabin waving a canvas at the poling boat for fear 
it should not stop. He shouted, gesticulated, and 
stamped upon the gravel. 

“Must be loco,” muttered Mayo John, steering his 
craft in, “and the girl’s about as bad. Hey, there,” 
raising a bellowing voice, “do you think I’m blind or 
deaf? What’s the matter with you? Where’s your 
partners?” 

“Moose hunting on Davidson Creek. We’re going 
down with you. I was afraid we’d miss you.” 

“Why, what’s wrong? You sick? You both sick?” 

“We’ve had quite a turn,” Thorpe confessed. 

For an instant a wild thought ran through Mayo 
John’s brain. Had this pair been guilty of anything? 
Here was a lonely spot. The absence of the partners, 
Thorpe’s lame explanation of that absence, and his 
perturbation looked odd. Had these two—but Mayo 
John snorted at the unbidden idea. He suddenly re- 
membered that Gayle Outremont stood something like 
six feet and a half and that the ex-marshal himself 
was a huge and knotty hulk. So Thorpe and the girl 
must be loco. They certainly looked loco in their mad 
haste to get aboard. Thorpe had a pack sack upon 
his shoulders, and from his mouth protruded the 
spout of a coffeepot and the handle of a frying pan 
alongside either of his ears. 

“Hurry, Mayo,” he commanded, stowing Tru amid- 


ships and taking the bow himself. “We have to 
get down.” 
“Ain’t you most out of grub?” demanded Mayo 


John. 

Whereat Thorpe remembered that there was more 
work than ever to be done on Duncan and much eat- 
ing required. He seized on a full bag of beans and 
a big side of pork, the very things Cronin Hess had 
tabooed, hauled them ashore into the cabin, fastened 
the door securely against the huskies who in summer 
foraged for themselves and came back on the run for 
the boat. 

“You might as well pay for them now,’ 
Mayo John, used to mantaining a shrewd eye for 
business. 

Promptly Thorpe pulled out a poke, the size of 
which made Mayo John’s eyes bulge, and paid. 

“Now, dig in,” urged the youth, catching up the 
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spare pole tide under the gunwale and shoving the 


boat off. 
“Look here,” Mayo John expostulated, “I allus 


drifts back. I ain’t paid enough to pole both ways.” 
“J’}] pay you,” Thorpe offered. “Ten dollars!” 
Mayo John made a frantic grab for his pole, and 
all the rest of the morning they bent their bodies to 
the toil. Shove and swing, shove and swing, tHe 
ce poles pushed steadily, and early in the 


eeled spru { 
P hey made the mouth of Duncan. Again 


afternoon t 
Thorpe’s heavy poke came out, a poke as thick as a 


man’s wrist, and he sifted approximately ten dollars 
in dust into Mayo’s palm. Then Mayo, munching at 
his delayed dinner and 
letting the boat drift, 
floated down the Mayo 
River, of which Duncan 
Creek was a branc h, 
while Thorpe and Trudis, 
dinnerless, tramped up. 
They had no time to stop 
and eat. They had to 
find Outremont and Hess, 
and find them quickly, 
before some one _ hap- 
pened along to discover 
the new stakes planted at 
the head of Duncan. 
Half walking, half run- 
ning, they rushed along 
the Mayo Valley towar« 
Davidson Creek, which 
flowed into the Mayo 
River about two and a 
half miles below Mayo 
Lake. Breathless, pant- 
ing, disheveled, scarlet- 
cheeked, wild -eyed, the 
two reached it at eve- 
ning. Up the creek they 
hurried and stumbled up- 
on Malesich’s poling boat 
tied to a stake on the 
shore. Near it lay the 
camp of Hess and Outre- 
mont with the half of a 
moose carcass hung on a 
couple of poles. It had 
been freshly hung, and 
evidently Gayle and 
Cronin had gone to fetch 
the other half. So there 
was no need to trail and 
find them, because they 
would shortly return. 

Thorpe gasped his re 
lief and lowered the pack 
sack from his sweating 
shoulders, suddenly real- 
izing that he felt hungry. 

“By Jove, Tru,” he 
cried in consternation, 
“do you know we haven’t 
eaten a bite to-day?” 

“Yes,” Tru sighed, 
smiling happily through 
her fatigue, “and the 
sight of that fresh moose 
meat makes me feel 
famished. Hurry, 
Thorpe, hurry and get 
wood,” 

Thorpe seized an ax 
and built a fire. Tru 
tumbled the things out of 
the pack sack. While 
she boiled coffee Thorpe 
commenced to throw flapjacks with the frying pan. 
The pan had a gash in the bottom where rust and 
Scraping had thinned it till it broke through. It 
cooked the flapjacks well enough, but when he cut a 
generous moose steak from the supply at hand and 
proceeded to fry it the juice poured out of the gash. 

“Watch out, Thorpe,” warned Tru, “you’ll drown 
the fire.” 

Thorpe desisted a moment. He emptied the meat 
out on the back log of the fire, scraped up a handful 
of gravelly muck and applied it liberally to the bot- 
tom of the pan on the outside. He thickly puttied the 
crack and held the pan on the coals until the muck 
was fire-baked as hard as cement. Then he went on 
with his cooking. The meal ready, he and Trudis ate 
ravenously, and afterward, piling fresh fuel on the 
fire, they stretched themselves beside it, reveling in 
ease and warmth. The heat had a sleep-producing 
effect. They nodded and dozed, and it was Cronin 
Hess’s querulous voice speaking out of the dusk that 
roused them. 

“Who in thunder’s making free with our camp, 
Gayle?” Cronin was demanding. “And who’s frying 
our moose meat? Smell?” 

Chuckling, Thorpe and Tru sat up. They dis- 
cerned two big figures on the rim of the firelight and 
Saw them straighten aggressively under the heavy 
loads they packed. 

It’s all right, Gayle; all right, Cronin,” Trudis 
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‘* Oh, yes,’’ Trudis answered with a hysterical laugh. 


enough! And,’’ thinking of the bloody welt on Thorpe’s back, 
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called. “The fire’s on ready for your supper. I guess 
you’re hungry enough!” 

Gayle gave a start and, to cover his movement, 
slipped his load to earth. 

“So you, too, got tired of pork and beans! 
claimed, laughing in a pleased manner. 

Thorpe jumped up as if suddenly bitten or stung. 

“Now I'll be shot and bludgeoned!” he cried. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Outremont. 

“That’s just what I went and idiotically laid in,” 
the boy declared. 

Cronin Hess indignantly advanced upon him. 


9” 


“What do you say?” Cronin demanded. “Do you 


” he ex- 





stand there and tell me you stocked more of that 
stuff after the orders I give you?” 

Thorpe nodded vigorously, but not penitentially. 
“T stocked a full side of pork and a whole bag of 
beans,” he assured Cronin. 

The ex-marshal seized him by the collar and shook 
him in mock anger. 

“What’d you do it for?” he bellowed. 

“T didn’t know what I was doing,” grinned Thorpe. 
“T was clean luny over this!” He shoved the poke 
he had been toying with in his pocket under Cronin’s 
nose. 

Hess fell back aghast. “What?” he stammered. 
“Thorpe, you don’t mean that you’ve made a 
strike?” 

“Just that!” confessed Thorpe, taking the chuckle 
in Hess’s throat for the tremor of excitement. “The 
gravel I’m in is yellow with it. I panned all that 
poke yesterday.” 

“By the hide of Skookum Charlie!” blurted Cronin. 
He puffed and blew quite helplessly, and the grim, 
ironic quiet of Outremont was a good foil, for it 
seemed but fitting tenseness of attitude. 

Thorpe trembled with ecstasy. It was a great mo- 
ment, the moment he had dreamed of so long, when 
he and Tru should discover pay and break the news! 

And Tru looked at Gayle with eyes that lightened. 
“We staked you and Cronin in,” she told him. “That 
much we’re sure of, but we have to record yet, and—” 


** Straight 
‘*if they come on, I'll shoot straighter’ u 
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“Not to-night!” vetoed Hess with authority. “I 
put my foot down on that proposition. Why, we’d be 
spotted right off at Mayo Bridge and beaten back in 


the dark. No, sir, daylight for us! 


T DAWN they broke camp on Davidson Creek and 
made for the recording office at Mayo Bridge, six 
miles away. There, before the recorder, Tom Hin- 
ton, young Thorpe announced his find in the new 
ground on Duncan. His claim and Tru’s were duly 
recorded, and also Hess’s and Outremont’s, which had 
been staked by power of attorney. 

“Hope you all have luck of them,” was Hinton’s 
wish. “Cronin, you and 
Gayle took more’n one 
whirl at Duncan, didn’t 
you? Had faith in her 
eh?” 

The ex -marshal 
hemmed an unintelligible 
response and grew red 
around the ears. Outre- 
mont glanced at Cronin 
and hardly smothered his 
laugh. Tom Hinton was 
puzzled. He gazed hard 
at the men, wondering 
what the mystery was, 
but there was no en- 
lightenment, for with 
what seemed justifiable 
celerity the three men 
and the girl reembarked 
and started back for 
Duncan Creek. 

“I feel like a hard- 
shelled hypocrite,” Hess 
told Gayle in a whisper 
as they poled swiftly 
down the Mayo River. 

“Why?” asked Gayle. 

“For throwing such a 
fairy tale down Hinton’s 
throat. Tom ain’t never 
done me any harm.” 

“Maybe he will, though, 
when he finds out,” 
prophesied Outremont. 

Hess slipped his pole 
butt back threateningly 
against Gayle’s ribs. 
“Pardner,” he warned, 
“if you ever tell I’ll mur- 
der you.” 

Still, much to the be- 
wilderment of Thorpe 
and Tru Outremont 
chuckled to himself all 
the way down river. 

At two o’clock in the 
afternoon they turned up 
Duncan Creek. Below 
Duncan’s mouth the 
Mayor River was dotted 
with a string of poling 
boats. Up river, too, 
more boats were afloat, 
and on the bank of the 
stream were many men 
with light stampeding 
packs just trailing in. 

“There seems more 
traffic on the river,” Hess 
mused. “I wonder what’s 

1» 

“You'll know _ soon 
enough,” laughed Gayle. 

The ex-marshal whirled in a startled fashion, cast- 
ing a glance at the boats up river, a glance at those 
down river, and a glance at the strangers tramping 
the bank. “See which way they’re all heading,” 
Outremont asked. 

“Gayle, surely to goodness it ain’t a stampede!” 

“Tt sure is, Cronin.” 

‘But it ain’t had time to get out,” groaned Hess. 
“We’re only just come from Mayo Bridge.” 

“Tt was out before we ever went to Mayo Bridge,” 
Gayle declared. ‘Thorpe showed that poke, he says. 
How long did it take Mayo John to figure out a 
strike?” 

Which process hadn’t taken Mayo John very long. 
The second sight of Thorpe’s poke had set him think- 
ing, and he thought and thought till an idea that took 
his breath away smote him. A strike, that was it. 
Not sick, not loco, but gold-crazed, both the boy and 
the girl! Mayo John vowed he had it. No more 
drifting for him. He caught up the idle pole and 
toiled like mad to Mayo Landing. What he knew, 
the Landing soon knew, all those who had just come 
down on the river steamer Prospector from Fraser’s 
Falls knew, and the Prospector, going on down the 
Stewart River and down the Yukon River, spread the 
news as far as Dawson City. The way they poured 
in on Duncan, it seemed that the whole country 
knew. For it is notorious in the Northland that no 
stampede is so big as the false stampede. 
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‘The men of Mayo Landing came in the forefront 
of the rush, and from far and near others crowded 
on their heels. Every outlying creek, cabin, road- 
house, and trading post sent forth its representatives. 
Those known to Hess and Outremont came thickly 
the first few days. Anderson and McKee poled over 
from Mayo Bridge, Bond and Culivane from Minto 
Bridge, the roadhouse settlement at the junction of 
the Minto and Mayo Rivers. From the Jam, the flat 
where Haggert Creek joins the McQuesten River, 
Wharton, Fields, and Bender trailed in. Off the 
North Fork of the McQuesten itself appeared Greaves, 
Turley, Briton, and Williamson. Beverly came down 
from the McQuesten’s mouth. Dubin off the Hess 
River, Wallsin off the Mackenzie River, Fagan off 
the Stewart far above the Falls. Horbeed and Mc- 
Crane off No-Gold, all rushed in. 

That day and succeeding days the ex-marshal 
travailed in flesh and spirit as he viewed the mob 
stampeding the creek. For Duncan had always been 
a name to conjure with among prospectors, and it 
had ever held out some undying 
lure. A prophet it had been of 
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“I did nothing of the sort. Thorpe Calgour did. 
He pannc ' such and such in a day. He’ll show it to 
you. Go to him. I can’t tell you anything. I was 
skinning a moose on Davidson Creek, and I came here 
the same as the rest. I ain’t panned a cent yet.” 

“Then why aren’t you trying? What’s your game, 
Cronin? Why aren’t you assessment work 
anyhow?” 

“I’m tired,” Cronin explained. 
hard all summer.” 

Whereat his tormentors seemed to see a light. 

“You’re stalling,” they declared. “We know there 
ain’t anything here, and we know there is something 
somewhere. You got it under cover, Cronin, you sly 
old fox. You’re just waiting till the stampede peters 
out, and then you and your bunch’ll pike straight for 
whatever you have stowed away. But you can’t fool 
us like that. We got our eyes on you, and we’re go- 
ing to sit tight.” 

“Sit ahead, then,” grinned the ex-marshal. 
till you get sitter’s I’m _ standing 


doing 


“IT been working 


“Sit 
up.” 


cramp. 
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old, and its voice still rang | 


clear in the land, summoning 
new pilgrims to its ancient 
shrine. Hess dismally watched 
them overrunning the creek 
claims, blackening the bench 
grounds, and spreading far on 
hillside lays. “Ain’t they ever 
going to stop coming?” he com- 
plained to Outremont. “The 
procession’s sure getting on my 
nerves.” 

“More coming all the time,” 
Gayle cheered him, “that’s the 
word. ‘Who’s behind?’ I ask the 
newcomers. ‘Why, everybody,’ 
they say. What you going to do 
about it, Cronin?” 

“Do? What in creation can we 
do? Keep quiet, Gayle. Don’t 
open your mouth. If you make a 
murmur, there’ll be murder here 
on Duncan.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Not you, Gayle; I wouldn’t 
murder you. I wouldn’t be alive 
to do it.” 

“Go on, Cronin,” laughed his 
partner. “Don’t take it so seri- 
ously.” 

“Gayle,” returned the ex- 
marshal, grimly, “this seems like 
a joke to you, but I'll give you 
my blessed oath it’s serious 
enough. Let a whisper get out 
that we made a plant and | 
started a false stampede, and 
there’s hundreds here would fix 
a 

“But this isn’t ’86,” protested | 
Gayle. “The North’s some wild 
and a little wooly, but it isn’t 
that wild and wooly. There are 
mounted police in the country. 
They don’t fix people any more, 
and these hundreds you speak 
about live like us, in a different 
period.” 

“Thunderation!” snarled 
“What’s periods got to do 
with it? Ain’t they the same 
men?” And he refused to be 
convinced. 

Meanwhile Thorpe, the direct 
cause of all the commotion, ap- 
peared to have reached the sum- 
mit of his desires. Just to as- 
sure himself that this experience 
had not been a wild dream, he 
again attacked the shallow 
gravels. In a few hours he 
panned another hundred dollars, 
which, accordirg to Cronin Hess’s estimate, about 
cleaned up the seed he had sown, and reality re- 
turned. Thereupon he commenced to make plans and 
preparations to work the ground on an elaborate scale. 

Those on the creek saw his preparations. “He’s 
planning to work her big,” they told each other. 
“The stuff’s here all right. We’re in clover.” 

Yet the elaborate plans came to nothing, for in a 
day or two Thorpe had struck the old slump in the 
gravels. The other stakers, boring down prospect 
holes, found nothing, and Hess and Outremont had 
not so much as put shovel into their claims. These 
things made the old-timers wonder and grow suspi- 
cious. They began to buttonhole the ex-marshal and 
demand the reason of their presence here. Cronin 
hadn’t shown any way, and they thought it was their 
right to know the reason why. 

“Oh, go away and shake your seedy selves!” Hess 
implored them. “I ain’t cleaned up nothing. What 
you want to ask questions of me for?” 
“You started this stampede.” 


Hess. 





Visi 
On 
By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
Decoration by Charles Cullen 

OMETIMES, in a crowded street I see 

The faces of those that love, and those that are loved , 
And in the rush of the traffic, 
The thundering sounds of the city, | pause, 
Wondering about their loves — which are their lives. 


I know them by their eyes, and by their glances; 

I know them in a way I may not name, 

And I know those that have won and those that have lost 
In the eternal battle of the world. 

But they that have lost have not always a sad countenance ; 
Sometimes their lips smile, 

As if with an old comprehension, 

And one might be deceived, save for the tragic eyes 
The smiling, yet unsmiling eyes above the mouth. 
Those eyes have read in the great Book of Love, 
And they are changed, they are changed forever. 

And those lips have kissed the pages of the book, 
And they too are changed forever. 

Only lips can lie— but eyes can never deceive. 


And those that have won —not always do they smile. 
Often they seem to be secretly weeping, 

As if with a joy too terrible to bear. 

Strange, strange are the countenances of those that love. 


| know them all — brothers and sisters of Love, 
I know them, and they know me too. 

I can tell by their eyes 

Their eyes that follow me with knowledge, 
With pity, with solemn understanding. 
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The cheechakos, who never got anywhere any- 
way, Hess did not care about, but it hurt his con- 
science to see worthy men, seasoned sourdoughs 
whom he knew well, wasting time and money wait- 
ing for his move. He thought that they would soon 
get tired of it and decamp, but of that they gave no 
sign. They stayed grimly on, and when the freeze-up 
was dangerously near, Cronin went out to have a 
heart-to-heart talk with them. 

“Look here, you’re all making a mistake,” he an- 
“T don’t put much faith in that strike of 
Thorpe’s. It’s been something like a pocket, I guess. 
You know the freeze-up’s coming any minute. Look 
at the snow on the ground and the rim ice in the 
creek. You better go out while a boat will run. I’m 
talking straight, and I honestly tell you, you should.” 

3ut they laughed him to scorn. 

“We should, eh,” they jeered, “and let you get the 
pickings? Go away, Cronin, and shake your seedy 
self. We got our eyes on you. Savvy? Pinkerton’s 
enrolled four hundred new men, and they’ll shadow 


nounced. 
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F'reeze-up! 
We'll stay put till the freeze. 


you night and day. What do we care 


for the freeze-up? 


” 


up thaws again! 


HEY were as good as their boast. Duncan Creek 

froze, and not a single man offered to leave. The 
Mayo River froze, and never a sign of departure! 
The Stewart ran thick with mush ice, ready any 
minute to close, and still no sign! Instead of seizing 
this chance of exit, relays of men went down to the 
Landing as soon as the Duncan and the Mayo ice 
would bear and laid in supplies for the winter. Over 
four hundred outfitted with Taylor and bought two 
hundred teams of dogs. Taylor had to scour the 
country for huskies and near-huskies, and not a sled 
or cur was left in the Indian camps. 

Then, while the Stewart still ran free, they came 
again up the Mayo ice, packing two feet of soft 
snow. Wide as an avenue, flat as a pavement their 
trail ran, packed to glassy smoothness by moccasined 
feet and sledge runners. Where the track turned up 

Duncan, it took in the whole 
stream from bank to bank. It 
was as if a snowplow had 
cleared the creek. 

On Duncan’s shores they 
camped once more, an army in 
winter quarters. Acres of 
tents, snow-banked outside and 

with red-hot Yukon stoves glow- 
ing inside, studded the creek 
sides and bench lands. Sledges 
stood on end by every tent flap, 
and by every sledge lay five 
shaggy, mongrel dogs. The dogs 
were stick-tied. This prevented 
wandering and fighting and did 
away with the chance that the 
teams might be abroad when the 
need for them arose. For all 
were confident that the need 
would arise. They swore a 
secret could not be kept forever, 
Some day a slip would be made, 
and a dash would ensue. That 
none might miss that day, each 
tent was within call of another 
so that communication might 
flash from occupant to occupant 
like a message on the wire. 

Moreover, not only were those 
of the false stampede in touch 
with each other, but they were 
also in touch with the cabin on 
the shallow’ gravels. Spies 
watched round it by night. 
Shadowers trailed any who 
moved from it by day. If Thorpe 
or Outremont or Hess went to 
cut a water hole in the ice, fell 
trees for firewood, look for 
game on the ridges, they invari- 
| ably followed. 


or 


Such espionage only made 
things interesting for Thorpe 
and True. It only amused 


Outremont, but it worried Hess 
badly. The persecutors saw this 
and focused their attention upon 
him. The constant chaffing, pes- 
tering, and bickering wore 
Cronin’s temper thin. Whenever 
he appeared, he immediately be- 
came the object of voluminous 
ridicule, and upon the morning 
when he and Gayle sledded home 
Malesich’s poling boat contain- 
ing a generous haunch of moose 
meat he was volleyed with it. 
As they mushed past the snow- 
banked tents of the stampeders, 
the occupants gave tongue like 
hounds. 
“Going to lead us to it at 
last! Eh, Cronin?” 
3een mighty gloomy work burning 


, 


“Glad of that. 
holes we ain’t going to use.’ 

“We know the stuff ain’t in this gravel anyway.” 

“Yes, and we know Thorpe Calgour never cleaned 
it up here. He did it somewhere else. You got that 
place under cover.” 

“Better lift the lid, boys. Youcan’t shake us nohow.” 

The ex-marshal stopped and shook a furious fist. 

“See here,” he bellowed, “I’ve stood all the guying 
I’m going to stand. As sure as you open your 
mouths again, I’ll make a run. You’ve been waiting 
on my move. Well, if you will have it, I’ll move some. 
I'll jerk you out of here, hike you along all winter, 
and never stop till I land you at the Porcupine River 
or mebbe Fort McPherson. If it’s stampeding you 
want, I can sure hand it to you. Just you open 
your mouths again!” 

They snapped up his challenge. “Again,” they 
shouted, “again, and then some! We’re all here yet, 
a few hundred of us. A few hundred porous plasters, 


Cronin, sticking like (Concluded on page 24) 
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ENERAL SIR JOHN 


A SKETCH—By Captain 


ENERAL FRENCH is best described in 

the familiar expression—“a born leader 
of men.” His most striking characteristics 
dash, initiative, judgment- are those which 
inspire his men with affection and his enemies 
with respect. The Boer leaders after the 
South African War told us that of all the 
British generals they feared French, with his 
turning and sweeping movements and his 
mobile force, the most. Already the choice 
of General French to command the expedi- 
tionary force has been triumphantly vindi- 
cated, but I cannot help thinking that had 
the Kaiser remembered his dashes on Kimber- 
ley and Koedesrand—two of the most brilliant 
cavalry achievements in military annals—he 
would have been slow to describe any force 
led by this British general as “contemptible.” 

Throughout the whole of the operations in- 
trusted to his charge in South Africa, Gen- 
eral French was never at a loss. He had a 
perfect intuition for making the right move 
at the right time; he walked into no trap; 
there never was a surrender of any concrete 
body of cavalry under his command, and his 
plans never miscarried in any particular in 
which their execution was practicable. This 
success was all the more re- 
markable because under his in- L4 
itiative and guidance the British “)~ 
cavalry had in the middle of a 
hard-fought campaign to forsake 
the older school of tactics in which they had 
been trained and adapt themselves to entirely 
novel and abnormal conditions of warfare. 

I have always thought that French’s judg- 
ment of the enemy’s movements and inten- 
tions amounted almost to intuition. Often, 
when his operations appeared most reckless 
and hazardous, they were proved to be most 
carefully caiculated. In particular, I remem- 
ber our advancing in a valley toward the Kliprivers- 
berg on the way to Johannesburg. The rising ground 
on either side of the valley was occupied by Boer 
commandos who sniped at us and finally brought 
guns into action. General French refused to allow 
himself to be drawn into an engagement, but 
simply marched on. Surprise was generally ex- 
pressed at this rather daring action, but the 
explanation as he gave it to me was simple and 
characteristic. Through the valley was a nek which 
he regarded as the key to his west advancing move- 
ment. 

“Had I waited,” he said, “the Boers would have 
had time to shift; I should have to fight another 
engagement at the nek and have lost valuable time.” 

He was quite right. We got to the nek at night- 
fall, and we got near Johannesburg and prevented 
the Boers from concentrating. At one time, with 
the Boers looking down on us from both sides, the 
position looked very hazardous for our little force, 
and I felt, frankly, very anxious lest they should do 
us serious damage with their guns. But next day, 
at daylight, there were no Boers there. French felt 
instinctively they were much more anxious to get 
north themselves than to hold him up, and, as usual, 
his judgment was right. 

Among the most charming of French’s personal 
qualities is his absolute lack of anything like jeal- 
ousy of others. It was always entirely indifferent 
to him who got the credit for any particular piece of 
work, and he often seemed to shrink from anything 
like “limelight.” This characteristic has been very 
marked in his recent dispatches from France, in 
which all the praise for the successful operations 
of our troops is given freely to his subordinates, 
although, had anything untoward occurred, we may 
be quite sure that the Commander in Chief would 
have taken the whole responsibility. 

; I remember a striking instance of this quality dur- 
ing the march on Johannesburg which I have just 
mentioned. We were occupied on a turning opera- 
tion at the Klipriversberg on approaching Johannes- 
burg. We were engaging the enemy and were on 
the left in advance of Lord Roberts’s army. French 
found that the Boers were really retreating and that 
a vigorous attack would give 
him the credit of the capture 
of Johannesburg. But it 
would have cost a good many 
lives, and French believed 
that by gently pushing the 
3oers back the same objec- 
tive could be reached with 
much less sacrifice. He, 
therefore, decided to wait 
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I have given several instances of traits in 
French’s character, but it is only by such 
rather random reminiscences that it is pos- 
sible to appreciate the readiness and skill 
which make him so trusted and beloved by the 
whole forces under his command. Take, for 
example, his operations round Colesberg. 
Colesberg was all, and perhaps to our line in 
South Africa, what Namur was to the original 
line of the Allies in Belgium. It was practi- 
cally the main junction of the railway system 

north to Kimberley and Rhodesia, east to 
Bloemfontein and the Orange Free State, and 
south to Port Elizabeth and the whole of 
Cape Colony. No point could possibly have 
been of more vital importance. North of 
Colesberg General Methuen and his army 
were operating to the relief of Kimberley. If 
the heights of Colesberg and the Naaumpoort 
Junction, which was French’s pivot, had 
fallen, Methuen and the northern army would 
have been at the mercy of the Boers; Kimber- 
ley and Mafeking would probably have fallen 
and Rhodesia been isolated. The door into 
western Cape Colony would have been open to 
the Boers, who could have poured through, 
kindling into flame the already glowing sym- 
pathies of the Dutch population and, worse 
perhaps, seizing the Hex River Mountains 
and threatening Cape Town. 








Stubborn and Dauntless 
ETWEEN the Boer generals and the full 


accomplishment of their dreams stood 
French with his wholly inadequate forces. 
With what vehemence, with what policy, with 
what discipline, with what dauntless courage, 
with what intense and stubborn devotion to a 











The British commander in chief has 
dash, initiative, judgment — some would write, 
intuition. He is a hard fighter and a hard thinker 


for Sir Ian Hamilton and his brigade, which he knew 
was coming up from the Southeastern Orange River 
Colony. We waited for three hours, when Sir Ian 
Hamilton came up and a conference was held. It was 
arranged that Hamilton should be in the center while 
French made a sweeping movement on the west to 
prevent the Boers from escaping in that direction, 
and so forcing them back right across Johannesburg 
and in front of the advancing British army. We 
made a wide sweeping movement and soon saw the 
enemy in retreat, turning backward and inward 
toward the town, but before the movement could be 
completed an attack was ordered from the center on 
the Boers, who were still tentatively holding on to a 
rear-guard position. 

The Gordon Highlanders led the attack and suf- 
fered heavily. French could have taken all the credit 
for himself of the capture of the town, but it never 
occurred to him that personal credit was worth the 
life of a single British soldier. 


An Irishman Who Keeps Cool 


fap tcles +e characteristic of French is that he never 
loses his head in a difficult position, although once 
or twice I have seen him in a very tight corner. 
One instance that occurs to me specially was at 
Klipheuvel, northwest of Pretoria. The cavalry was 
making a wide sweeping movement west and north- 
west of Pretoria. It was about five o’clock in the 
afternoon and the sun was going down. We were 
advancing through a very narrow gorgelike valley, 
and the road edged the steep edge of a hill while the 
ground sloped on the other side and in front the hills 
closed in. The advance patrols were out when we 
suddenly heard .a few shots, quickly followed by 
more. The patrols were drawn in, and it looked as 
though we were ambushed, for a terrific fire was 
opened on us. General French and his staff had 
come into line with the advanced cavalry brigade, 
and we found ourselves at once under extremely 
severe rifle fire. 

French stood for a moment quite cool and col- 
lected, thinking out the position. Then messages 
were dispatched to the rear to prevent other troops 
from pressing forward. The men were dismounted 
and lined the slope of the hill and the shelving 
ground below. Room was quickly made for the guns 
to come into action. After a very brisk engage- 
ment we succeeded in frustrating the enemy. But 
any hesitation or mistake on the part of General 
French must have landed us in a very nasty disaster. 











single end, French fought this battle with the 
Boers is written on every stage of the fol- 
lowing campaign. The weeks of watching and out- 
witting, of prudent aggression and reckless valor 
held back the forces of Grotelar and Schoeman, re- 
lieved the pressure on Methuen and Gatacre at the 
most critical moment of their fortunes, and at last 
enabled Lord Roberts to enter undelayed upon his 
northern campaign. When at last French was ready 
to make his dash to Kimberley the first phase of the 
struggle was already over. For the Boers in South 
Africa, no less than to the Germans to-day, time 
was everything, and with the failure of the first 
the ultimate ruin of their aims was assured. To 
the patience and skill in adversity and difficulty 
and the brilliance and judgment in victory of Gen- 
eral French, Britain must largely owe her final 
triumph. 

The story of the dash to Kimberley has been told 
too often to be repeated here. Yet that dash through 
waterless country, ending in the outflanking of 
Cronje’s riflemen and the race of exhausted troops 
to Paardeberg and the Drift by the Modder which 
resulted in the trapping of Cronje’s forces by Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Roberts, was in itself a his- 
torical achievement. There Cronje and his 8,000 men 
were held up by French and “the contemptible little 
army” of 650 men for a day and a night until at 
last the doom of the mightier force was sealed in- 
deed. Even smid the huge conflicts of to-day we 
may take comfort and inspiration from the heroism 
of that tiny force and the daring of their General 
who, making a show of strength that was not there, 
flung himself forward in an attack that broke the 
nerve of his opponents and drove them into the de- 
pression that was their ruin. From that time on 
even the mobile forces of the Boers knew that they 
had found their master. 

It would be easy to go on, for, looking back upon 
the South African War, one finds that the incidents 
which most occur to the mind, the exploits upon 
which one loves to dwell, are largely those connected 
with the name of General French. One sees him 
again on the white horse of which he was so fond; 
one recalls the impatience with which, though he 
might walk his horse upon the level, directly he 
reached rising ground he always went at a trot to 
get to the top as quickly as 
possible. He is essentially a 
man of action, a man who 
loves to attack rather than 
defend, a man of big imagina- 
tion who loves the apparently 
audacious move which is yet 
calculated in the coolest and 
most detailed manner. Yet 
(Concluded on page 26) 























































































The United States and Militarism 


UR COUNTRY is now being solicited loudly by two opposed 

groups to follow one of two ways. The fundamental creed of 
the militarists is that no world questions are settled save by force, 
that only the strongest nation is safe, and that one safe only so 
long as she is the strongest. Within each country power must be 
held by the hard, secret, and farsighted men who can play the con- 
scienceless game of statecraft with the sword. There is no room 
here for good will or for democracy; the earth is divided into hos- 
tile camps forever, and nothing else is possible. This creed requires 
that we keep up armies and navies able to enforce our will when- 
ever and wherever that will may be threatened; in plain words, 
the armed mastery of two oceans and of two continents. 


The United States and Peace 


HE OPPOSED DOCTRINE is that a certain evolution of polit- 

ical institutions is going forward among modern peoples, and 
that this progress tends more and more to take power out of the 
hands of the selfish, autocratic, and brutal few, and to place power 
in the hands of the neighborly, democratic, and humane many. 
The earth is not an iron ball of enmity, but a place of good will 
wherein the different races of men can live freely and helpfully. 
Believers in this creed detest alike the empty and rancorous valor 
that is based on mistaken history and ignorance of present-day mili- 
tary conditions, and the brutal selfishness which arms one people 
to rob and slay another. This belief insists that arms are a means 
of defense: defense planned to meet the facts and possibilities of 
the present day as viewed by practical men, not as vapored by 
alarmists and office-hogging politicians. Our army and navy are 
for use in asserting our fundamental rights, not to force our brag 
and greed on an overawed world. This is the way our nation 
has come; this is neither pacificism, partisanship, nor passivity, 
and the United States is going to stick to it. Our example may 
help to turn the scale to make this the last great war. 


The United States and Arms 

UT WHAT IF WE SHOULD BE ATTACKED? How ready 

are we? The essential thing to keep in mind here is that the 
much-mouthed word “preparedness” means readiness to meet a 
definite condition, the main facts of which can be foreseen and 
calculated ; for example, an attack operating overland through east- 
ern Canada, or by striking at the Pacific Coast ports, or by seizing 
the Mississippi as an avenue for invasion, and so on. No very 
large army will drop on Chicago from the moon, and no one can 
get ready to meet the inflammation of a jingo’s fancy or to com- 
bat the lunacies of fear. It is not necessary either. What is 
needed is the intelligent spending of money. Very few of our 
militarist shouters ever call attention to the interesting sums that 
we have been and are now spending for military purposes. Here 
is a table prepared by a German expert and expressed in marks 
(about one-fourth of a dollar): 


1902 Army Navy Total 
Great Britain...... 585,000,000 633,000,000 ,218,000,000 


ES nas 9 dos 0 0% 741,000,000 217,000,000 958,000,000 

Germany...... 670,000,000 205,000,000 875,000,000 

United States...... 511,000,000 349,000,000 860,000,000 

NS 2.8 &..0.0 9% 584,000,000 243,000,000 827,000,000 
1911 

Great Britain...... 547,000,000 906,000,000 1,453,000,000 

Russia ..........-1,048,000,000 238,000,000 1,286,000,000 


Germany...... 810,000,000 450,000,000 1,260,000,000 


United States...... 559,000,000 535,000,000 1,094,000,000 
France...... 718,000,000 333,000,000 1,051,000,000 
These figures cover the period just before the great drive of prep- 
aration and alarm that preceded the present struggle, and are, 
therefore, fairly normal statistics. They show the United States 
as a solid fourth in the world’s military expenditures. If we are not 
a great defensive power, if wanton attack upon us would be so easy, 
why is it and what has been done with our money all these years? 


The War and Our Business 


HE UNITED STATES seems to be turning the corner now. 
The general situation is still confused and complex, but it is 


distinctly more hopeful. The war blew an enormous value out of 


cotton and into other crops, but the depression in cotton seems not 
so catastrophic as was feared at first. People must wear some- 
thing. Corn has about held level; wheat, oats, and hay are all 
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worth more, and the total of our crops is astounding in quantity 
and incredible in value, the market worth of the year’s output being 
calculated at some $4,750,000,000. This figure is not comprehensi- 
ble, but it does indicate solid prosperity for the farming States, 
despite the losses by the cattle epidemic, and it does give a real 
basis for general business recovery. The resulting swing upward 
is most marked, of course, in those sections where the higher-priced 
crops of last season were grown, as in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
and the Northwest. Some other factors are helpful: the election 
makes men feel that Congress will be somewhat more sober-minded 
in its performances. The new Federal banking system will exert 
a powerful influence in steadying credit and in making possible 
the financing of new construction and of new trade enterprises, 
The freight-rate increase has put more life and hope into the rail- 
road men. We have and will have our losses and pains from the 
war, but our national motto is: All aboard for 1915! 


John o’ the Mountains 


HE PASSING OF JOHN MUIR, savior of our national 
parks, moves CHARLES L. EDSON, colyumist of the New York 
“Evening Mail,” to sing: 

John o’ the mountains, wonderful John, 

Is past the summit and traveling on; 

The turn of the trail on the mountainside, 

A smile and “Hail!” where the glaciers slide, 

A streak of red where the condors ride, 

And John is over the Great Divide. 


John o’ the mountains camps to-day 

On a level spot by the milky way; 

And God is telling him how He rolled 

The smoking earth from the iron mold, 

And hammered the mountains till they were cold, 
And planted the Redwood trees of old. 


And John o’ the mountains says: “I knew, 

And I wanted to grapple the hand o’ you; 

And now we’re sure to be friends and chums 

And camp together till chaos comes.” 
Of course JOHN MUIR and Gop are friends. Muir fraternized with 
the birds of the field and forest and chummed with the squirrel 
and the bear. He rhapsodized over the beauty and sweetness of 
flowers and communed with Gop through the Redwoods and pines. 
His life was a glorification of Gop’s original handiwork. 

What Does This Prove? 
Wi PAUSE TO NOTE that the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Harvard University has rated WATSON MCLEAY WASHBURN, 

"15, intercollegiate tennis champion and varsity hockey player, as 
the first scholar in the senior class. The opponents of athletics 
can explain this, we haven’t time. 


The Colonel Gets a Job 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT, who lately gave up his job on “The 

Outlook,” has taken on a new one as a contributor to the 
“Metropolitan.” On “The Outlook” the Colonel was a contrib- 
uting editor, with some share of editorial responsibility. On the 
“Metropolitan” the Colonel is to be solely a contributor, with 
no responsibility whatever for the paper’s editorial policy. “The 
Outlook” was, on the whole, a conservative paper. The ‘“Metro- 
politan” is an avowed exponent of socialism. It is a sane and 
temperate socialism, always expressed in good humor, in which 
qualities of tolerance it differs from several radical organs that 
we know. Two of its contributors are extremely radical, though 
not in the direction of socialism. Probably they could be classified 
as philosophical anarchists. All in all, we think the Colonel will 
regard it as worth while to make clear the fact that he is not identi- 
fied with any of the “Metropolitan’s” editorial propaganda, and con- 
tinues to be quite as free to criticize it as he was in “The Outlook,” 
in which he spoke so pungently of “parlor Socialists” and the 
“lunatic fringe.” The “Metropolitan” is very decidedly to be con- 
gratulated on the addition to its group of distinguished writers. 
In the publishing business the common feeling is that the field of 
the fifteen-cent monthlies is rather crowded. Among them the 
“Metropolitan” is the one which has shown the courage and initia- 
tive to make such innovations as distinguish it from the others. 
We think that getting ROosEVELT’s contributions on politics and 
economics will help it greatly. A good many folks have been quite 
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pusy lately burying the Colonel, with their mouths. We have 
attended at least three wakes over the Colonel’s political corpse, 
and we still entertain the confident hope of getting a good deal of 
entertainment out of several more. He is fifty-six years old, and, 
in spite of his self-depreciation, we know he has more ginger in 
him than most men at thirty-six. There are just two great polit- 
ical leaders in this country. One of them is in the White House 
and the other is ROOSEVELT. If neither of them had the advantage 
of the White House as a sounding 
board, ROOSEVELT’S greater vital- 


The Fall of Man 


f TINIEST DETAILS OF LIFE are often the funniest. 
Minutiz make the pageant of existence high comedy. One ex- 
ample is typical. Observe a man who slips and falls through clumsi- 
ness. Does he curse his own awkwardness as he moves away? 
Never. Instead, after picking himself up, he turns and stares in 
astonishment at the spot where he fell. This is invariable, even 
though the earth be free from trea“herous banana peel or glare ice. 

Almost always he scowls at the 





ity and more appealing personal- 
ity would leave no doubt as to 
who is the biggest American of 
our time. You may like ROOSE- 
VELT’S personality or you may 
not—in quantity of personality he 
has no rival. RICHARD WASHBURN 
CHILD, who has the gift of vivid 
phrases, once spoke of a visitor to 
the White House in ROOSEVELT’S 
time returning to his home and 
“wringing the personality out of 
his clothes.” We expect to see 
that personality continue to per- 
vade the world pretty broadly for 
a long time to come. 


The Outlook 


HE OCCASION ought not to 

pass without a word about 
“The Outlook.” When it was an- 
nounced that a retiring President 
of the United States was going to 
take a job as editor, “The Outlook” 
seemed to be the one paper whose 
dignity and traditions were worthy 
of the distinction. Undoubtedly, 
the ex-President brought a great 
deal in prestige to the paper ; but it 
is also true that “The Outlook’s” 
character and history were such 
as to confer something even on 
an ex-President. Throughout the 
connection those who control “The 





7 unoffending spot. The why and 
| wherefore of this may be left to 
any psychologist who chooses to 
analyze it. The phenomenon is 
interesting to us because it so 
exactly parallels a political tum- 
ble. There, too, the victim blames 
everything in sight but himself. 

A Fine Thing 
ECENTLY a young and suc- 
cessful banker withdrew from 

his firm to accept an appointment 
as an assistant in a department 
in our oldest university. The 
banking career, of course, would 
have been vastly more remunera- 
tive, in money. Moreover, the 
bank was a family institution, 
and there was every inclination of 
pride and tradition against leav- 
ing it. It strikes us as a fine thing 
to have done. Possibly we would 
all be better off if business in 
this country—as such—were less 
remunerative compared to other 
careers. If business did not offer 
a reward so vastly greater in 
money, young men choosing their 
careers would feel more free to 
follow their natural talents toward 
the arts or toward other careers. 
One of the most successful bank- 
ers in the United States would 
have been a very great musician 


Drawn by F. G. Cooper 





Outlook” refrained from commer- 
cializing their famous associate. 
They never exploited the con- 
nection in any way that could 





““Mm-m! They'll dare 
and they'll jump on 


if he had felt free to follow his 
tastes. In spite of the disparity 
of the money rewards, more and 
more men are realizing that money 


me if I do wear it 
me if I don’t’’ 








offend taste. They were scrupu- 
lous about his dignity—and their 
own. Incidentally, the stipend which ROOSEVELT was willing to 
accept from “The Outlook” was very modest. He didn’t want to 
be in the position of receiving a larger salary than was his fair 
market value, and he preferred the associations of “The Outlook” 
to offers of more than twice as much from organizations which 
seemed to him to lack “The Outlook’s” history and stability. 


Why Not? 


HIS IDEA of an ex-President going out and getting a job the 

Same as other mortals strikes us as wholesome and American. 
Several of our most powerful political leaders look the bread-and- 
butter question in the face the same as the least conspicuous of 
their followers. ROOSEVELT makes his living out of his pen alone. 
We understand that he does not accept pay for lecturing, and we 
know that he has always refused the very extravagant offers made 
by the Chautauqua people. BRYAN makes his living out of both 


writing and talking. He reported the last two national conven- 


tions for a syndicate of newspapers. sitting on the benches with 
the other reporters; and it was within the knowledge of thou- 
sands of observers that he took his work as seriously and was as 
painstaking and conscientious about doing it accurately as any 
of his professional brothers. This sort of thing, oddly enough, 
18 More common in some older countries than it is with us. In 
England and France the working journalist—as distinguished 
from the wealthy newspaper owner—quite frevvertly turns up 
im cabinets and other important posts of public life. 
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is not to be weighed against 
what President ELIOT once called 
“the durable satisfactions of life.” Among these durable satis- 
factions, congeniality of work is one of the most important. 


Hope 


ITHOUT IT this voyaging sphere on which man lives would 

be but a derelict, and our lives empty and all but unendur- 
able. For hope is the great rudder to all humanity. Hope wakens 
in the child even before the sense of reason; it fills youth with 
golden-hued visions; it lures maturity on to the indomitable en- 
deavor, which is greater than mere accomplishment. Nor does it 
even forsake old age. Like the lamplight streaming through the 
windowpane which brought you safe home when a boy, hope lights 
the path. Even unattained, it burns quenchlessly. It is more in- 
tangible than faith, for faith is trust in what is, but hope is con- 
fidence in what is to be. Even to write of it without dropping 
into vague figures is like trying to express the nature of music 
by means of alvebraic symbols. Hope is sometimes the parent 
of selfish ambition, but it is also the source of all the purest 
and holiest passions. It fills the heart of the father when he 
looks at the baby in his arms. And when this child has become 
a man the same fire burns within as he gazes down upon his 
son. From generation to generation it passes—inextinguishable. 
It makes all life like the laboratory of the alchemist, in which 
what is dross seems just on the point of being transmuted to 
gold. But, unlike the alchemist’s toil, hone is never wasted, for— 
though the phrase is hackneyed—it is what makes life worth living. 
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BARBARA’S MARRIAGES 


MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


CHAPTER IV 
PURGATORY 


E WAS very happy, and he did not 
spoil the moment. with a caress which 
might have frightened her, 

“T watit, you to look af this room,” Bar- 
bara said without embarrassment, “it’s so 
lovely with the roses you put in it. Mother 
used to sleep here. Should—should you 
like to sit by the fire with me, Huntley?” 

He did want to, but he meant to make 
the most of her mood by yielding every- 
thing and taking nothing. 

“TI should indeed, dear,” he said, “but 
old Gilbert is waiting for us downstairs.” 

They went down arm in arm, and when 
Gilbert saw them his anxious face relaxed 
into a relieved smile. Rhodes observed it 
with some irritation, but his kind expres- 
sion remained unclouded. They had a gay 
dinner, and in the evening, when conversa- 
tion began to grow fitful, Rhodes routed 
out a victrola belonging to the occupants 
of the house, and the three listened to 
music until after ten o’clock. Then Bar- 
bara sprang to her feet. 

“T can’t stand that screeching another 
minute,” she said. “I’m going to bed. 
Good night, Huntley, dear, and brother, 
dear.” She kissed her husband and her 
brother and ran lightly upstairs. 

The men smoked and talked for an hour, 
and then Gilbert said heavily: “Well, I 
reckon I’d better go to bed.” 

“Mind you don’t wake Barbara as you 
pass the door,” cautioned Rhodes. “I want 
her to rest well; she’s had a trying day.” 

Gilbert held out his hand. “I don’t 
know that I ever told you,” he remarked, 
“but I like you as a brother-in-law. Good night.” 

“Night,” Rhodes said. 

Barbara lay in bed, looking dreamily at the fire. 
She felt more at peace than she had at any time 
since her. engagement or, indeed, since she had be- 
gun to fret over, the dullness of her lot. Life was 
going to be good, after all. When she heard Rhodes 
in his dressing room she shivered a little. Then she 
determinedly blew a kiss in his direction. 

“He’s?a good man,” she said, “and I’m a lucky 
girl.” The next morning she was down first and was 
putting a rosebud at Rhodes’s plate when he en- 
tered the'dining room. 

“Are you looking for Mrs. Rhodes?” she asked 
coquettishly. 

He seized her in a grip that hurt; all he had 
gained’ he lost; all her old fear came back. Then 
Gilbert: entered, and the difficult moment was over. 

They spent the next two days motoring about the 
country. to places which Gilbert knew well and of 
which he had often heard his mother speak. It was 
perfect Indian summer—golden, mellow weather that 
gave a specious effect of intending to last forever. 
On the morning of the third day Gilbert said that 
he must go back. 

“Let’s take one last drive together then,” Rhodes 
said. “We'll probably go on to Washington to-mor- 
row, for this perfect weather can’t last.” 

“Oh, do, brother,” Barbara said. “Don’t start 
back till the afternoon. Let’s drive over again to the 
church where mother was married.” 

“The chauffeur’s feeling peckish this morning,’ 
Rhodes said, “so I’ll drive, and you and Barbara can 
sit in the back and criticize me.” 

So they made a holiday of the parting, and totverd 
noon they set off for the old church, of which?’ 
bara had spoken. Rhodes drove, and the brot' 4d 
sister sat in the back, speaking little and he «ag 
hands. Once Gilbert whispered: “Finest fe). # in 
the world.” t 

Barbara nodded and looked out of +), ‘window, 
tears obscuring her eyes. Yes, yes, he %, 4 but she 
wanted to return with Gilbert. They were going 
down a hill, by a stone fence, and suddenly the stone 
fence seemed to be traveling very fast, and gravel 
struck hard on the windows of the car. Instinctively 
Barbara closed her eyes. 

When she opened them again she was lying on 
a man’s coat in a field, and two or three men and a 
frightened woman were looking down on her. 

“Are you hurt?” some one asked. 

Barbara struggled to her feet and looked dazedly 
about her. She was standing at the bottom of the 
hill, on the far side of the stone fence. On the near 
side lay the car, a broken, twisted mass. Two or 
three hundred yards away she saw two groups of 
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**You’ll do it before school’s out or you won't 
do it.’” ‘‘Oh! I'll be here forever,’’ Barbara said 


men, each carrying a burden. “My brother—Mr. 
Rhodes—are they hurt?” she cried. 

The woman began to cry. 

“Don’t say anything, you poor child,” she said. 
“The minister’s coming.” 

A tall young man in a long coat and with a 
shocked, sad face hurried up to her. He took her 
hand in his. 

“You must be brave,” he said. 

“They are badly hurt,” Barbara whispered. 

“God will give you strength,” the clergymar said. 

Then Barbara knew. 

“They are dead,” she said. “They are dead. Anita 
will never forgive me and I can never forgive 
myself.” 

Time meant nothing to her. She put herself in 
the hands of those about her. She never knew who 
it was who sent the poor broken bodies of her hus- 
band and brother back to Grassmere. She never 
learned who it was that told Anita. She forgot the 
name of the clergyman who accompanied her as far 
as Charlottesville. She greeted blankly the hushed, 
sympathetic neighbors who met her and took her 
back to Grassmere. It was Mammy Kate who greeted 
her at the door and who led her to the drawing 
room. Anita stood in the doorway, and behind her 
were two coffins, covered with late flowers. 

“But for you,” Anita said, “I should have my hus- 
band. You are a robber and I hate you as_I never 
hated anyone in this world.” 


HEN feeling came rushing in upon Barbara. She 

knew her loss and Anita’s; she felt that her sister- 
in-law’s accusation was just. The sudden wave of 
pain was too much for her. She fell to the floor, 
unconscious. 

It was days later before she came back to con- 
sciousness. All she knew at first was that her hair 
had been cut short and that the world had somehow 
changed. Then slowly realization returned. She 
understood why Anita did not come to see her and 
why Mammy Kate wept, and Sissy looked at her with 
frightened eyes. She learned that for many days 
Huntley Rhodes had been lying in the churchyard on 
the windy hill and that her brother was lying be- 
side his parents and brothers in the plot at the end 
of that grove where, ages before, she used to swing 
her hammock. Her grief, as her strength grew, was 
pitiable. She felt remorseful about Rhodes; she 
knew she could have been kinder. But it was for 
her brother she sorrowed; she had lost the only per- 
son in the world whom she loved. 

Six weeks after her widowhood, when she was able 
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to lie on a sofa by the window, Anita came 
to see her. She stood in her black dress by 
the door, as far away from Barbara as she 
could get, her face pinched and old. 

“I came to give you a chance to make 
your plans,” she said. “I don’t want you 
to stay here.” 

“I can go to—to Mr. Rhodes’s house, I 
suppose,” Barbara said. 

“He hasn’t got any house. We have been 
very much misinformed about his affairs, 
That house belonged to his elder brother, 
who claims,it. What money he had came 
from his mother. Most of that he lost in 
the same investment where I lost mine, 
There is about thirty thousand dollars left 
and the personal property. The jewelry 
he gave you; you’re sure of that. Of the 
thirty thousand, his brother gets twenty, 
English people never give up their rights 
in money, so there’s no need for you to 
expect it.” 

“I don’t expect it,” said Barbara wearily, 

“You'll have ten thousand dollars,” 
Anita said. “That is the price of my hus- 
band’s life.” 

Barbara was moved to make a wild ap- 
peal to Anita for pity; but looking at her 
sister-in-law’s face, she knew the futility 
of any hope of its softening. She waiteda 
little while and then she said: “As soon as 
I am strong enough I will go north to some 
big college and finish my education. Then 
I can teach. Maybe, sister Anita, I can 
make up to you a little some day—lI’ll 
always be ready if you need me.” 

“T’ll never need you,” Anita said sharp- 
ly. “My flesh crawls from the very thought of you. 
You’ve got what you have always wanted, Barbara 
Langworthy—freedom; and you’ve made me pay 
for it.” 

She went out of the room, and Barbara lay back, 
brokenly, on her pillows, looking at the hideous yel- 
low wall. After a long time she said: “Freedom! Yes, 
that’s what I’ve got; and, oh, poor Mr. Rhodes, oh, my 
dear, dear brother. I stolemy freedom from you both!” 


ARBARA RHODES came out of the old red-brick 

academy and walked slowly down the sagging 
path, carrying, bound up in a strap, a pile of yellow- 
backed exercise books. Kirby, the horse which her 
husband had given her ten years before, was tied in 
a corner of the yard; he heard her coming, and lifted 
his head with a questioning neigh. 

“Here I am, old boy,” she said; “sorry to be late.” 

She swung into the saddle, fastened the strap to 
the pommel, and cantered down the old quiet street 
toward home. Home was precisely what it had been 
ten years before—Grassmere. As soon as Barbara 
had been able she had left her sister-in-law’s house 
and gone to the University of Chicago to study. The 
only reason she had chosen that place was that 
Leonard Hare, in one of his letters, had mentioned 
a Mrs. Farley who had graduated from the university 
and had spoken with singular enthusiasm of the ad- 
vantages it offered to women. Barbara had gone 
there early in January, and had worked so faithfully 
that she got her degree three and a half years later. 

In all that time she had gained no friends and 
few acquaintances. Advances had been made to her, 
for there were those who found appealing the white 
young widow, in her deep mourning, with the sweet, 
sad, drawling voice. Barbara had been, not re- 
pellant, but simply not there. The shock she had 
suffered had been profound, a morbid sense of guilt 
led her to be afraid of people—afraid that she might 
bring harm to them, and afraid that they might 
hurt her. She was like some one in a high tower, 
looking from afar upon the business of the world, 
but having no concern with it. She had sometimes 
mused over the fact that the change she had so 
longed for had come, that she was in the busy mart 
of life, and yet she dared not take any advantage of 
it. She felt that for a long time she must walk 
softly, with closed eyes. There had been in her mind 
some vague idea of expiation; if she asked nothing 
for herself and worked hard during her college 
course, then she might go away somewhere and be 
useful, and perhaps content. 

She had, therefore, thrown herself fiercely into her 
work, and the students who tried to know her, and 
could not, thought that she was indifferent, bloodless, 
promising to be one of the remote scientific women 
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who give all their energy to showing what women 
might have been intellectually through all the ages 
if only they had been allowed a fair chance. As 
soon as her would-be friends took that point of view 
about her, they gave up considering her as one of 
themselves. They admired her and they abstracted 
her from ordinary human concerns. 

During the last year of her college life Barbara 
had felt a change in herself. She had lived for so 
long in a state of morbid and frozen brooding that 
at first she could not believe in any alteration. Yet 
gradually she found herself looking out on her world 
with expectant eyes. Why should she remain aloof 
in her tower while there were flesh-and-blood people 
about her, happy, hopeful, not at all like the neigh- 
hors near Grassmere, with their lives all lived. She 
had been amid youth for four years and had not 
dared drink it in because she had been bound, re- 
morsefully, to the past. But all her grief could not 
bring back her brother and Rhodes; and she had a 
whole life left in which she could atone and also be 
happy. She found herself looking forward to that 
life. And first she had bestirred herself about a posi- 
tion. Because of her excellent university record, 
several opportunities had been offered her. She had 
chosen some poorly paid work as assistant in history 
in the university, because it would keep her in the 
city, and she felt that she wanted to drink deep now 
of people and things. 

Then had come a letter from Anita, which had 
turned back her steps from the great road of the 
world and set her again in a bypath. Barbara had 
not an especially good memory, but at the first 
reading that letter carved itself in her mind, never 
to be erased. 

You said you would come to me if I ever needed 
you [the letter ran], and I need you now. I am 
almost bedridden. I need some one in the house with 
me at nights, and I will not have a negro and I can- 
not afford a As I neither 
afford to support you, I have arranged for 
you to te ach in the academy at Charlottes- 
ville; they are South- 
ern woman with a Northern de gree. 


nurse. wish nor can 


glad to have a 


You can go in every day on the 
train, or ride Kirby. I may be a 
long time dying, but whether 
long or short, 
expect to gain anything by 


you nee d not 
my death. 1 intend to leave 
Grassmere to one of my 


own kin. 


You come he re # 


simply to work off a lit- Se 
tle of your long debt on 
to me. Your brother’s v 


widow, ANITA. 

In Barbara’s mind 
there had been no ques- 
tion of rebellion. She 
was in bond to Anita 
and it was morally im- 
possible for her to 
forfeit. Her widening, 
lightening horizon simply 
contracted again and dark 
ened. Herhopeful heart grew 
leaden, and she felt as if her 
very eyes and hair were fading 
and her feet dragging. She 
had gone back to Grassmere and 
she had been there for six years. She 
had so often ridden on Kirby between 
the academy and her home that she could 
have gone her route blindfolded. As she can- 
tered homeward under the young spring trees she 
felt that neither the road nor her life could possibly 
hold any surprises. 

A little way outside the town she came in sight of 
a small frame house, surrounded by a tumble-down 
fence. The gate had fairly firm posts, and on one of 
these, eagerly awaiting her, sat a tangle-haired, 
four-year-old boy. 

“I'd almost forgotten Bobby,” Barbara thought. 

She rode up to him and took him on her knee. 

“T’ve got nothing for you to-day, I’m afraid, 
Bobby,” she said; “nothing but a kiss.” 

“That will do,” Bobby said amiably. 

She kissed him, and he put his arms about her neck 
and lisped a sweet formula that always passed be- 
tween them. 

“Do you love me ath well ath you did yesterday?’ 

“Better, sweetheart.” 

She kissed him again and put him back on the post. 

“To-morrow, tweetheart,” Bobby said. 

“To-morrow, Bobby,” she returned. 

She rode on, but the smile on her lips soon faded. 

“Ah!” she said aloud, “two minutes of Bobby a 
day don’t make up for the rest.” 

Barbara found her temple of expiation a cheerless, 
even sinister, place. Life looked to her precisely as 
it had before she married Rhodes. She had a little 
more spending money, a little more physical freedom, 
but, if anything, less spiritual freedom. Her world 
was bounded by Anita, who, for all that she was 
practically bedridden, stood at the four points of the 
compass, defying Barbara to reach out in any par- 
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ticular. Ten years before Barbara had felt as if the 
world were marching on to adventure, leaving her 
forever behind among her middle-aged neighbors. 
More than ever they seemed to her without regrets 
or hopes or curiosities or any forward-looking gleam. 
She was afraid that she would grow like them, un- 
accountably empty of anything that could move the 
mind or ignite the heart. Sometimes she detected 
under their ossifications the struggles and anguishes 
of youth, and then, more than ever, she longed for 
freedom. She knew that she could handle her life 
better than she had ten years before. Time had 
taught her something, but she could never work out 
what she had learned so long as Anita lived. 


T WAS in the spring that she particularly felt re- 

bellion surging in her veins, and never more so 
than during this homeward ride. Everything about 
her seemed putting forth new spontaneous impulses. 
The young green leaves were grouping themselves 
into new patterns; the grass was as fresh as if it 
had never grown before; the new crops were spring- 
ing. Kirby, under her, was forgetting his fourteen 
years and taking the road like a young horse. She 
saw on the path a pair of would-be lovers thrilling at 
the first pretended accidental touch of hands. When 
she passed them Kirby was surprised by a sharp 
flick of the whip. Barbara was unspeakably tired of 
being a spectator. A little further along the road 
she came upon a couple of lovers, sitting concealed, 
as they thought, behind a rock. Their lips and 
hands were close. Barbara drew in her breath 


sharply, forgetting herself, because one of the two 
was little red-lipped, black-browed Mary Thornton, 
who long ago had caught her bridal bouquet and who 
She was not like the 
for there was something reserved 


was now her favorite pupil. 
other students, 
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“‘Oh, I’ll be here forever,’’ Barbara said. ‘‘Not 
you,’’ Stephen returned with the comfortable optimism of 
a man happily engaged to a woman of unexacting temperament 


and ornate and troubling about her. Barbara’s own 
response to the spring was swallowed up in her 
teacherlike criticism of Mary; the child was too 
young for this sort of thing. 

She rode on with knitted brow, past the house of 
the old Englishman who never spoke now of going 
home because he knew that his longest journey 
would be to the graveyard beside the gray-towered 
church on the windy slope, and past the house of 
Colonel Thornton, who had married a youngish wife 
and was trying to cheat time. She met Mrs. Langrel 
driving in her low carriage, as always guarded by 
silence. At the sight of her Barbra had a clear 
and profound impression of the melancholy which is 
below all surfaces, and of a unity which is deeper 
than any transiency. Just before she reached Grass- 
mere she met Mrs. Hare walking on the path by the 
road. The old woman drew back with a little fright- 
ened cough. She gave the impression always of one 
with something to hide and to fear, the result of her 
long contest to reform her pathetic old drunkard of 
a husband. Barbara nodded reassuringly and called 
out a few words of greeting. 

Reluctantly she finished the last homeward stretch. 
She foresaw with disagreeable vividness what was to 
happen next. She would canter up the drive. At the 
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sound of Kirby, young ’Thias would come smiling 
and shuffling from the kitchen, ready to take the 
horse. Sissy, married now and ruling in the place of 
Mammy Kate, would run her if she 
wouldn’t like a cup of tea, and one or two of Sissy’s 
black brood would crawl from under the steps and 
grin shyly at her. She would enter and go to the 
library; the drawing room had never been used since 
the day of the double funeral. Anita would be lying 


out to ask 


on the sofa where ’Thias had carried her in the 
morning. 
“You’re late,” Anita would say, her nostrils 


pinching, her eyes averted, as if she could not bear 
to look at Barbara. 

“Not very, sister Anita; am 1?” 

“You’re always late. You hate to come into this 
house. You hate the very sight of me.” 

“Sometimes the girls keep me late at school,” Bar- 
bara would reply. “Can I do anything for you?” 

“Turn me on the other side. Sissy pretends she 
doesn’t hear the bell when I ring. I get so tired 
lying here, but no one cares. No one wants to do a 
hand’s turn for me since you killed Gilbert.” 

Barbara would lift her and then say that she must 
change her dress. 

“You want to get away from me as soon as you 
can,” Anita would retort. “You’d leave me, if you 
dared, forever. Here I lie, day after day, and never 
hear or see anything that goes on. Ain’t you got any 
news for me?” 

As Anita had grown older and more of an invalid 
she had relapsed into such forms of speech as her 
mother had always used. Barbara would sit beside 
her and tell her the little trifles she had seen and 
heard. Then she would change from her riding habit 
to a black evening gown. She would go downstairs, 
and she and young ’Thias would get Anita into the 
dining room, where she would sit at the head of the 
table. Her movements were uncertain, and she al- 

ways spilled the coffee when she served it. but she 
never relinquished to Barbara any duty which 

would seem to delegate household authority. 
Then Anita would be carried upstairs 

and put to bed. Barbara would sit 

beside her and read aloud till her 
voice failed. Afterward the two 
would sit silent as they had 
when Gilbert was alive, with 
nothing to say to each other. 

At bedtime Anita would 

command sharply: “You 
can leave me alone now.” 
Barbara would rise with 
dreary relief, and as she 
opened the door this in- 
variable dialogue would 

{| occur: “You know you 

ain’t ever to have Grass- 

mere after I’m dead?” 

Barbara would wonder 

for the thousandth time 

how Anita had divined 

that Grassmere had come 

to mean so much to her— 

that, next to her passion 

for freedom, her nearest de- 

sire was to own Grassmere, 

which had been so long the 

home of the Langworthys, where 

all those of her blood were buried 

and where every tree and flower was 

sweet with memories of all she held 

dear. She never heard Anita’s words with- 

out fierce revolt, but she invariably replied 
calmly: “I know it, sister Anita.” 

“You know I’m going to leave it to 
Thornton?” 

ad 5 

“You ain’t to go whining to him to try and get 
it back?” 

“You’ve the right to leave your property where 
you please, sister Anita. I shan’t protest.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night, sister Anita; I hope you will rest 


Stephen 


well” Then Barbara would lock up the house, and, 
goi o her yellow room, would undress, repeating 
U elf with a tender, sad smile Gilbert’s old 
foi “Well, thank God, another day over with- 
out h bad luck—at least, without any we can’t 
stand. , 

Every lay the familiar pictures, the familiar dia- 
logues, e out to meet her. They were an un- 
please ion of memories besieging the portal of 
her m insisting on storming it, and always she 


yielded to them. Yet, after all, this day held a 
surprise, for as she trotted up the driveway she saw 
a woman sitting on the porch who was not one of 
her neighbors. Young ’Thias took Kirby, remark- 
ing superfluously: 

“Quality at de house, Miss Barbara.” 

Barbara went up the steps, and the visitor came 
forward to meet her, saying: 

“T am afraid you don’t remember me.” 

She was large and blond and sweet and self- 
assured. In her Barbara recognized Lucia Streeter. 


“Indeed, I remember (Continued on page 27) 
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Beating Back the Russian Hordes 


HE photograph above, taken in western Poland, the main cock- 

pit of Europe, shows all that remained of a train of Russian 
food and ammunition wagons after it had been shelled by Ger- 
mans. This clash occurred as the Russians were being beaten 
back for the second time in the Warsaw region, where for the 
last three months the horns of the two armies in the war have 
been locked in desperate encounters. The Germans have paid a 
terrible price in men, but they have saved Silesia from an early 
invasion by the Russian hordes. This was what Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg set out to do when, after he had won the big 
battle of Tannenberg in East Prussia, he took the offensive in 
western Poland. More recently the Germans have held ground 
enough in that region to offset the territorial gains of the Rus- 
sians along the rest of the eastern front. In the circle is a 
snapshot of a Russian Red Cross wagon converted into a sleigh. 
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Reducing a Powerful 
Fort to Flinders 


N the final assault upon Tsing- 

tao, the German stronghold on the 
China coast, by the Japanese and 
British, a shell was hurled into the 
bowl-shaped setting of a big gun at 
Bismarck Fortress, and in a flash one 
of the most powerful weapons in the 
world became the heap of broken 
steel which is seen in the photograph 
at the left. The other forts defend- 
ing Tsing-tao suffered a similar fate. 
The stationary cannon were well-nigh 
helpless before the portable siege 
guns on the mountains overlooking 
the city and the heavy batteries of the 
warships in the outer harbor. What 
happened at Tsing-tao is a repeti- 
tion of the story of Liege, Namur, 
and Maubeuge, and military experts 
are predicting that the modern steel 
and concrete fort will follow the 
wooden stockade to a place among 








# the military relics of bygone days. 
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HE silent, bulldog fighting by the 

French is one of the big surprises 
of the war. The temperamental Gauls 
were expected to indulge in high heroics 
when victorious and to slump into fits 
of funereal depression when defeated ; 
but in no important instance have they 
allowed their emotions to get the upper 
hand. They have not only kept their 
heads when the strain has been hardest, 
but have done less boasting than any 
other nationality in the war, excepting, 
possibly, the Belgians. The great army 
under Joffre is fighting every inch hero- 
ically, yet little is heard from the French 
themselves concerning their exploits. 

The French have advanced consider- 
ably in the last six weeks, and their 
successes have been due largely to the 
work of their artillery. In many in- 
stances their heavy field guns, one of 
which is seen in the photograph at the 
right, have been more effective than the 
German field pieces. 

The snapshot in the circle was taken 
as a mine, planted in an abandoned 
trench by the Germans at Arras, France, 
was touched off by the advancing French. 
When retreating, the Germans nearly 
always place mines in their trenches to 
blow up their pursuers, but the Allies 
are seldom fooled by the trick. 

In the photograph below Hindu lanc- 
ers are seen arriving at a village near 
the line in the Argonne region, where 
they are fighting beside the French. 
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The Bulldog Coolness of the Gauls 
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1 bove A French !20-millimeter (4 3-4-inch) gun in action near Arras. one of the strategic points in northern France 
Below — East Indian cavalry, ‘‘ brown cats’’ as the Germans call them riding to the firing line in northeastern France 
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LABOR LOST 

WING to dissensions in the operat- 

ing department of one of the big 
tin-plate mills near Pittsburgh, the cost 
sheets were showing a lessening of out- 
put in proportion to the usual expenses 
of running the plant, and Dan G. Reid, 
the tin-plate magnate, had gone over to 
investigate. 

An English capitalist, who, by the 
way, knew nothing of this state of 
affairs, joined Mr. Reid in Pittsburgh 
and accompanied him through the mill 
in question. 

“T say, Mr. Reid, how 
work in this mill?” 

“About half!” growled Reid. 

—R. L. McC. 


many men 


A STRIKE THAT FAILED 


Uncle Rastus was jailed on a charge 
of bootlegging, and remembering about 
certain English suffragettes who had 
won their freedom by the hunger-strike 
method, he decided to use this plan. 

In due time the jailer brought Uncle 
Rastus a tray of food for supper. “Take 
it away, Cap,” said Rastus, “I ain’t eat- 
in’ a thing.” 

Next morning appeared the jailer 
with a breakfast for Rastus. “White 
man, I done tol’ yo’ I ain’t eatin’ noth- 
in’, jest tote yo’ ol’ grub away,” said 
the prisoner. 

At noon the same performance was 
gone thruugh, but by night time Rastus 
could have eaten the blanket off his cot. 
When the jailer appeared with his tray, 
Rastus looked up and spoke weakly but 
defiantly: “Cap, yo’ can leave that ol’ 
grub, but I ain’t gwine to eat it.” 

—L,. E. Y. 


THE RAIN CAME THROUGH ANYWAY 
A big daily newspaper received the 
following censored telegram from the 
war zone: 
“The — have — and — is shot — 
smoke — Kaiser — shell. It is raining 
heavily. —E. W. F. 





SAVED 


“Did the boys at school call you ‘Reg- 
gie’?” asked Reginald’s mother, who 
was very anxious that her son should 
not be nicknamed. 

“No,” answered the young man with 
a look of satisfaction on his freckled 
countenance. “They called me ‘Rain-in- 
the-face’!” —F. D. 





IN (DRY) OLD VIRGINIA 
I remember, I remember, 
The State where I was born; 
The mint beds in the garden; 
The fields of ripened corn; 
Bird songs that woke me early; 
The music of the rill; 
The sunshine on the sideboard, 
And the moonshine on the hill. 


I remember, I remember, 
"Bout every half a mile 
A place to greet your neighbor 
And get a friendly smile; 
Ah, changed is Old Virginia! 
But yet upon the hill, 
Mayhap when sad and lonely, 
You can find the moonshine still. 


—J.S.S. 


LEFT OUT 


When Colonel Watterson of the Louis- 
ville “Courier Journal’ came to Wash- 
ington to smoke the pipe of peace with 
President Wilson, he was the recipient 
of many attentions, among them being 
a little dinner in his honor that was 
attended by Chairman Doremus of 
the Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee, Tom Pence, Secretary Tu- 
multy, and Arthur B. Krock, who is the 
Washington correspondent of Colonel 
Watterson’s paper. The day after the 
dinner Krock was peevish. 

“IT certainly got a raw dea! from the 
morning papers,” he confided to a friend. 
“You know I was at that dinner in honor 
of Colonel Watterson last night, and the 





papers gave the names of everyone who 
was there except me and the waiters.” 


C.S. W. 


PALATES OR PALACES 


You can imagine the schoolmarm’s 


astonishment when Tommy returned to 


school with this note from his mother: 
DERE TEECHER: You keep telin’ my boy 
to brethe with his palate. Maybe rich 
children has got palates, but how about 
when their father only makes two dol- 
lars a day and has got six children? 
First it’s one thing, then it’s another, 
and now it’s palates. That’s the wurst 
yet. —C. S. L. 


CONSISTENT 
Oh, Mrs. Fidget is a crank 
On hygienic laws; 
At Christmas time her children dream 
Of Sanitary Claus! —H. S. 


NOT ENTIRELY DUMB 

While Jane, the new maid, was taking 
her first lesson on arranging the dining 
table, some one in the basement kitchen 
put something upon the dumb-waiter 
below. 

“What’s 
quickly. 

“Why, that’s the dumb-waiter,” re- 
sponded her mistress. 

“Well,” said Jane, “he’s a-scratchin’ 
to git out!” —M. L. K. 


noise?” asked Jane 


that 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


I used to pass them coldly by 
In search of more esthetic joys: 
“There's nothing here to fit my list— 
A window full of garish toys! 
All yellow paint and messy hair— 
My nephew would not care for those! 
Some small, artistic thing—oh, dear, 
In half an hour the shops will close!” 


Well, nowadays, when I am drawn 
Within the toyshop’s magic door, 

I clutch my purse strings, lest I spend, 
And spend, and hurry home for more! 

My heart’s geography has changed— 
The toyshop’s in a different zone 


When Santa Claus has once come down | 


A chimney of your very own! 
CHARLOTTE WILSON. 


HAD THE HILL WITH HIM 
Late on a dark night a Kansas farmer 
heard a beery voice from the road: 
“TI shay, stranger, how much farther 
doesh this hill go?” 


“What’s eatin’ yuh?” replied the 
farmer. “No hill around here.” 
“There is, too. I’ve been driving 


thish wagon uphill for an hour.” 
The farmer went out with a light. 
“Oh, you poor boob!” he said, “where 


" 


did you lose your hind wheels? 
—V. W. 


INTENSIVE FARMING 


Lake Chelan in the State of Washing- 
ton has extremely precipitous cliffs on 
either side. It is a beautiful country for 
the tourist, but rather a difficult one 
for the agriculturist. Not long ago, as 
one of the small lake steamers was mak- 
ing its usual run, the passengers heard 
a splash, and soon beheld a man strug- 
gling in the water. The steamer turned 
back and went to the rescue. The man 
was fished out of the water and laid on 
the deck. As he opened his eyes and 
looked around, he exclaimed: 

“This is gettin’ tiresome. That’s the 
third time to-day I’ve fell off my ranch!” 
—Mnrs. G. L. M. 


COULDN'T WAIT 


Toward the end of a tiresomely long 
play, an actor came on in a prison scene 
and began picking at the walls of his 
cell with an iron bar. 

Pausing and wiping his brow, he said: 

“This will take years.” 

“Good nizht,” said a youth in the 
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“ Bones” 


| city and sending a strong picket under 
| his chief headman to hold the river bend. 
| “Because,” said this admirable philos- 
| opher, “life is like certain roots: some 
| that taste sweet and are bitter in the 
| end, and some that are vile to the lips 
and pleasant to the stomach.” 


16, 


T was a wild night, being in the 
month of rains. M’shimba M’shamba 
was abroad, walking with his devastat- 
ing feet through the forest, plucking up 
great trees by their roots and tossing 
them aside as though they were so many 
canes. There was a roaring of winds 
and a crashing of thunders, and the 
blue-white lightning snicked in and out 
of the forest or tore sprawling cracks in 
the sky. In the Ochori city they heard 
the storm grumbling across the river, 
and were wakened by the incessant 
| lightning—so incessant that M’shimba 
M’shamba made for the lokali man of 
the Ochori to hear the message that 
N’gori sent—the panic message de- 
signed to lure Bosambo to the newly pur- 
chased spears. Bones heard it—Bones, 
standing on the bridge of the Zaire 
| pounding away upstream, steaming past 
the Akasava city in a sheet of rain. 
| “Wonder what the jolly old row is,” 
he muttered, and summoned his ser- 
geant. “Ali,” said he in faultless Ara- 
bic, “what beating of drums are these?” 
“Lord,” said the sergeant uneasily, “I 
do not know unless they be to warn us 
| not to travel at night. I am your man, 
| master,” said he in a fret, “yet never 
have I traveled with so great a fear.” 

“It is written,” said Bones cheerfully, 
and as the sergeant saluted and turned 
away, the reckless Haussa made a face 
at the darkness. “If Old Man Ham 
would give me a month or two on the 
river,” he mused, “I’d set ’em alight, by 
Jove!” By the miraculous interposition 
of Providence, Bones reached the Ochori 
village in the gray-clouded dawn, and 
Bosambo, early astir, met the lank fig- 
ure of the youth, his slick sword dang- 
| ling, his long revolver holster strapped 
to his side, and his helmet on the back 
of his head, an eager warrior looking 
for trouble. 

“Lord, of you I have heard,” said 
Bosambo politely; “here in the Ochori 
country we talk of no other thing than 
the new, thin lord’whose beautiful nose 
is like the red flowers of the forest.” 

“Leave my nose alone,” said Bones 
unpleasantly, “and tell me, chief, what 
killing palaver is this I hear? I come 
from Government to right all wrongs 
this is evidently his nibs, Bosambo.’ 
The last passage was in his own native 
tongue, and Bosambo beamed. 

“Yes, sah!” said he in the English of 
the coast. “I be Bosambo, good chap, 
fine chap; you, sah, you look um—you 
see um—Bosambo!” 

He slapped his chest and Bones un- 








bent. “Look here, old sport,” he said 
affably, “what the dooce is all this 
shindy about—hey?” 


“No shindy, sah!” said Bosambo—be 
sure that all people of his city were 
standing about at a respectful distance, 
awe-stricken by the sight of their chief 
on equal terms with this new white lord. 

“Dem feller, he lib for Akasava, sah 
—he be bad feller; I be good feller, sah 
—C’istian, sah! Matt’ew, Marki, Luki, 
Johni—I savvy dem fine.” 

Happily, Bones continued the conver- 
sation in the tongue of the land. Then 
he learned of the dance which Bosambo 
had frustrated; of the spears taken, and 
these he saw stacked in three huts. 

Bones, despite the character he gave 
himself, was no fool, and, moreover, he 
had the advantage of knowing of the 
new N’gombi spears that were going 
out to the Akasava day by day; and 
when Bosambo told of the midnight 
summons, Bones did the rapid exercise 
of mental figuring which is known as 
putting two and two together. 

He wagged his head when Bosambo 
had finished his recital, this general of 
twenty-one. “You’re a jolly old sports- 
man, Bosambo,” he said seriously, “and 
you’re in the dooce of a hole, if you only 
knew it. But you trust old Bones—he’ll 
see you through, by gad!” 

Bosambo, bewildered but resourceful, 
replied: “I be fine feller, sah!” 

“You bet your life you are, old funny 





| face,” agreed Bones, and screwed his eye- 


glass in the better to survey his protégé. 


HIEF N’GORI organized a surprise 
party for Bosambo and took so much 
trouble with the details that, because of 
his sheer thoroughness, he deserved to 
have succeeded. Lokali men, concealed 


| in the bush, were waiting to announce 


Concluded from page 7 


the coming of the rescue party wh 
N’gori sent his cry for help crash en 
across the world. Six hundred ~ ng 
men stood ready to embark “I 
canoes, and five hundred more 


year. 


survivors of the Ochori wh 
way to land. 

The best of plans are subject to th 
banal reservation, “weather permittin ; 
and the signal intended to bring B 
sambo to his destruction was swallowed 
up in the bellowings of the storm “ 

“This night being fine,” said N’ gor 
showing his teeth, “Bosambo will cana 
come.” His chief counselor, an ancien 
man of the royal tribe [that which T 
call the Akasava proper is 
small, dominant clan of a tribe 
loosely called “Akasava,” 
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Bomongo], had unexpected warnings to | 


offer. A man had seen a man 
caught a glimpse of the Zaire buttin 
her way upstream in the dead of night 
Was it wise, when the devil Sandi 
waited to smite, and so close at hand to 
engage in so high an adventure? ; 
“Old man, there is a hut in the forest 
for you,” said N’gori with significance 
and the counselor wilted, because the 
huts in the forest are for the sick the 
old, and the mad, and here they are left 
to starve and die; “for,” N’gori went on 
“all men know that Sandi has gone to 
his people across the black waters, and 
the Militani rules. Also, in nights of 
storms, there are men who see even 
devils.” With more than ordinary care 
he prepared for the final settling with 
Bosambo the Robber, and there is a sug- 
gestion that he was encouraged by the 
chiefs of other lands who had grown 
jealous of the Ochori and their offensive 
rectitude. Be that as it may, all things 
were made ready, even to the knives of 
sacrifice and the young saplings which 
had been employed by the Akasava for 
their grisly work since the Year of 
Hangings. 
At an hour before midnight the tire. 
less lokali sent out its call: “We of the 
Akasavi” (four long rolls and a quick 
uccession of taps) ; “Danger threatens” 
(a long roll, a short roll, and a triple 
tap-tap) ; “Isisi fighting” (rolls punctu- 
ated by shorter tattoos) ; “Come to me” 
(a long crescendo roll and a patter of 
taps); “Ochori” (nine rolls, curiously 
like the yelping of a dog). 
So the message went out; every vil- 
lage heard and repeated. The Isisi 
threw the call northward; the N’gombi 
villages sent it westward, and presently, 
first the Isisi and then the N’gombi 
heard the faint answer: “Coming—the 
Breaker of Lives,” and returned the 
message to N’gori. 
“Now I shall also break lives,” said 
N’gori and sacrificed a goat to success. 
Sixteen hundred fighting men waited 
for the signal, from the hidden lokali 
player, on the far side of the river bend. 
At the first hollow rattle of his sticks 
N’gori pushed off in his royal canoe. 
“Kill!” he roared, and went out in the 
white light of dawn to greet ten Ochori 
canoes, riding in fan-shape formation, 
having as their center a white and 
speckless Zaire alive with Haussas and 
overburdened with the slim muzzles of 
Hotchkiss guns. “Oh, Ko!” said N’gori 


” 


dismally, “this is a bad palaver! 


) ba the center of his city, before a re 
proving squad of Haussas, a dumb 
man, taken in the act of armed aggres- 
sion, N’gori stood. 

“You’re a naughty boy,” said Bones 
reproachfully, “and if jolly old Sanders 
were here—my word, you’d catch it!” 

N’gori listened to the unknown 
tongue, worried by its mystery. “Lord, 
what happens to me?” he asked. 

Bones looked very profound and 
scratched his head. He looked at the 
chief, at Bosambo, at the river all aglow 
in the early morning sunlight, at Zaire, 
with her sinister guns aglitter, and then 
back at the chief. He was not well 
versed in the dialect of the Akasava, 
and Bosambo must be his interpreter. | 

“Very serious offense, old friend, 
said Bones solemnly; “awfully serious— 
muckin’ about with spears and all that 
sort of thing. I’ll have to make a dooce 
of an example of you—yes, by Heaven! 

Bosambo heard and imperfectly ut 
derstood. He looked about for a likely 
tree where an unruly chief might sway 
with advantage to the community. 

“You’re a bad, bad boy,” said Bones, 
shaking his head; “tell him.” 

“Yes, sah!” said Bosambo. 

“Tell him he’s fined ten dollars.” 

Bosambo did not speak; there are m0 
ments too full for words, and this was one. 
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COLLIER’S FOR 


Dear Mr. Editor: Collier’s is doing commendable 
work in urging the American people to buy goods 
“Made in U. S. A.” The future welfare of our coun- 
try and the prosperity of our people depend very largely 
upon the success of the ‘‘Made in U.S. A.’ ’ propaganda. 

Many publications are encouraging the American 
people to buy American-made goods without giving spe- 
cific reasons Why they should do so. Don’t you think 
that the movement will gain greater impetus and accom- 

lish more for the manufacturer, as well as the consumer, 
if substantial ‘‘reason why”’ arguments are presented? 

You are a student of national problems, while we 
manufacturers, who are engaged in import and export 
commerce, are deeply involved in the problems of manu- 
facturing and marketing merchandise. I believe we 
should work together; therefore I offer you some facts 
based on my personal experiences in European countries. 

With my associates, I am engaged in the manufacture 
of an article which is consumed in every part of the 
civilized globe. Our business originated thirty-three 
years ago ‘and i in its entirety is owned by American peo- 
ple. We maintain headquarters, offices and ware-rooms 
on this continent, also factories in many foreign coun- 
tries, including France, Germany, Austria and Spain. 


Americans and Britishers always have traveled exten- 
sively. Years ago they began to demand our product 
when abroad, and to satisfy this demand we attempted 
export shipment. Our American factories were then 
large enough to supply the universal demand, but when 
entering the foreign field we found it impossible profit- 
ably to clear our merchandise in many ports. Germany, 
Austria, France and Spain demanded prohibitive duties. 
This left us the choice of discontinuing our export busi- 
ness or yielding to the demands of the foreigner, which 
in substance were: “‘If you want to do business in our 
country, you must pay rents to our landlords, use our 
raw materials and employ our labor.”’ We were practi- 
cally forced to equip and maintain factories in the above 
mentioned places. 

Without any desire to criticize the spirit which 
prompted the demands of these countries, I will say 
that the disadvantage to us has been very great. But 
we have had an even greater disadvantage to contend 
with, to illustrate which I will relate a part of my ex- 
perience in Germany: 

In Berlin I advertised for a highly trained city repre- 
sentative. Many responded and I interviewed and dis- 
charged all but two, who were requested to report to me 
the followi ing Friday. When one man reported he im- 
mediately asked for his references, stating that he did 
not want the position. Upon being questioned he re- 
plied about as follows: 

“T have spent the last two days interviewing the trade 
and investigating your product. It is American owned 
and the retailers will not push a foreign-owned product. 
Their customers prefer and dem: ind articles made only 
in the Fatherland. I see no future for me with your 
company.” 

The other man accepted the position but resigned 
shortly afterwards. He also found that German people 
demand goods made in the Fatherland, by concerns 
owned in the Fatherland. te 


Germany has asked us to buy her goods and we have 
cheerfully a with the request. American dol- 
lars have made German manufacturers wealthy, yet the 
German people refuse to buy our goods. 

Germany has become a strong nation because her 
people stick together and work together. ‘They pat- 
ronize home industry. Nowhere else in the world is 
the term “home industry”’ understood and appreciated 
as it is in Germany. 
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WHY WE SHOULD BUY GOODS MADE IN U.S. A. 
A Letter To 





16, 1915 


The Editor 


Many foreign-made cosmetics, proprietary medicines, 
textiles, toys and other articles are sold in America in 
competition with American-made and owned products 
that are really as good, and in some cases vastly better, at 
no higher price than the imported goods. Millions of 
dollars are expended by American people for French 
soaps, toilet articles, silks, millinery, gowns, etc. One 
great Paris firm does a tremendous toilet soap business 
in America, despite the fact that our domestic manu- 
facturers produce superior soaps at less cost. 

Within the last few years foreign manufacturers 
have established distributing points and even factories 
on American soil, but they are foreign-owned. 





When we confine our demand for articles we eat, 
wear or use to those made in America by American cap- 
ital and labor, then will our American enterprises grow 
in leaps and bounds, and since many foreign-owned arti- 
cles are made in this country, or sold through domestic 
agents, each article should be carefully scrutinized and 
its ownership determined—so that those which are for- 


eign-owned can be avoided whenever similar products 
of home manufacture are obtainable. 





The German-American press and the agents of the 
Kaiser are vigorously protesting against the lack of 
American sympathy fo; their cause, but perhaps it does 
not occur to them that our spirit of fair play, even our 
sense of humor, does not permit us to approve of or 
enjoy what may be styled a travesty on reciprocity— 
a burlesque on equity! 


Foreign governments have done much to assure tariff 
protection of their industries, but in some countries it 
has rested with the people as individuals to do far more 
than it is possible to accomplish by stringent legislation. 
True patriotism means 100 per cent protection. 


I am withholding the name of the company in which 
I am interested for the reason that I am not seeking 
free publicity for its product. 

(The writer of the above letter is Mr. Jordan W. Lambert of the Lambert Phar- 


macal Company, St. Louis, manufacturers of Listerine. We give this information 
because the letter is fair, interesting and informative and we are glad to give the 
writer of it whatever benefit may accrue from our doing so.—E. C. P.) 

We like the above letter because it gives real 
facts, based upon real experience. Americans are 
a tolerant, easy-going people in business matters, 
largely because prosperity generally has come to 
us without great ys Our commerce of the 
future must be based upon more conscious effort, 
more skill in marketing and more patriotic sup- 
port of our own industries, because more than 
ever we are going to face the effort, skill and 
commercial patriotism of foreign nations. 

Foreign commerce is crippled now, but when 
the war is over it will meet us with redoubled 
effort in every market of the world, particularly 
our own. ‘Therefore it behooves us to see that 
the goods we consume, wherever possible, are 

MADE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THAT THEY BEAR THE 
NAME AND TRADE-MARK OF 
THE MANUFACTURER AS WELL 
AS THE NATIONAL TRADE-MARK 
“MADE IN U. S. A.” 


; Vice-President and General Vanager 
Number Sixteen P. EF 
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Play Billiards at Home 

Billiards and Pool are expensive games if 
played in a public poolroom, but almost any- 
one can afford to have at home a 





Billiard and Pool Table 


Prices are from $15 up, on | terms of $1 or more 
down (depending on size and style), and a small amount 
each month, Sizes range up to 4's x9 feet (standard). 
Complete playing equipment of balls, cues, etc., free. 

lo room n The Burrowes Table can be 

set on dining or library table, or on its own legs or folding 
stand, and quickly set aside when not in use, Burrowes 
Tables ate used by experts for home practice. The most 
te shots can be executed with the utmost accuracy, 





FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 
On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week tery return it, and on its receipt we 
will refund your deposit. sures you a free trial. Write 





today, or mail this coupon, for Hlustrated catalog: 


rE. T. BURROWES CO., 413 Center Street, Portland, Me. | 


Please send Catalog of Billiard Table Offers. 
(Name)— 


( Address 
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The Race War 
in Austria 


What do you know about it? What 
do you know of the various races con- 


tending for supremacy in Austria? Of 
the Slav, for instance, or the Teuton? 
In Everyman’s Encyclopaedia you 
will find the facts. In its pages are an- 
swered hundreds of questions that arise 
regarding the War in Europe. 


Without bulk—and at low cost—the Everyman 
Encyclopaedia is up-to-the-minute, accurate, com- 
plete. As a work of reference it contains more 
articles than even the largest. It has 1200 illustra- 
tions and diagrams. Six million words at lowest 
known price for a real encyclopaedia. 

Instead of saying you will buy an encyclopaedia 
“some day,”’ you can buy an Everyman Encyclo- 
paedia foday. It is the best book bargain ever 
offered the public. 

The set is complete in 12 volumes (boxed) and 
sells for these prices per set: Cloth Binding, $6.00 
net; Reinforced Cloth, $8.00 net; Limp Care 
$10.00 net; Quarter Pigskin, $12.00 net. Sold 
booksellers everywhere or shipped direct by Bd 

ublishers on receipt of price plus 50 cents per set 
or transportation. Write for complete information, 
illustrated circular, etc., to E. P. Dutton & Co., 
aye 4 A s ‘Library, Dept. G, No. 681 

Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Clark Heaters 


for WINTER DRIVING 
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In Auto, Sleigh or Carvings 


During coldest weather a Clark Heater will 
always keep you warm and cozy. It sup- 
plies the heat without flame, smoke or smell. 
We make twenty styles of these heaters— 
from 90c to $10. Most of them have at- 
tractive carpet covers with asbestos lining. 
They fit in at the feet in any vehicle, occupy 
little space and are just the thing for real 
comfort. You cannot bend or break them 
they last forever 
: We guarantee that you will be well satisfied 
or your money will be refunded. Ask your 
dealer for a CLARK HEATER. 
Write for complete free catalog—a postal 
will bring tt, Why not WRITE NOW ? 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
254 Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois 


6 3 rint, circulars, Your new rO r, & wan ress 
> Larger $14, Rote ary $60. Save money nt 

| se for others. All easy, ru sles cent. Welvofect - 
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2aSieLe samples,aéc. THE eS co. Meriden, Conn. 
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learned at home, Big Profits. Save your trophic 
Decorate your home. We teach men, wom be 
i. Write for Free Book today. N.W. ‘School 


of Taxidermy, 2361 El wood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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When you going to pull us 
away?” 

As a chorus they took up that query 
“When 
you going to pull us away, Cronin, when 
you going to pull us away?” 

Cronin lost his head. 

“To-night, you yellow 
roared. “To-night!” 

“Do you mean that, Cronin?” Outre- 
mont asked as, except for the inevita- 
ble trailers, they passed up the valley 
out of sight of their tormentors. 


” he 


yowlers! 


“I’ve got to mean it, haven’t I?” 
growled Hess. “I tried to bluff, and 
they called me. There’s nothing left 


but to make that bluff good, and I'll 
sure do it. If nothing happens before 
night to head me off, I’ll certainly give 
them yapping coyotes one whale of a 
hike!” 

But something did happen, and the 
impending touch of it the men felt as, 
returning down to the mouth of Thun- 
der Creek in the afternoon, they sighted 
a dog team galloping wildly to meet 
them. 

“Going some!” observed the ex-mar- 
shal, who was leading. “Them looks 
mighty like Thorpe’s huskies, too. Is 
that Thorpe lying on the sled and flay- 
ing hides at every jump?” 

“No, it’s not Thorpe,” Outremont 
spoke, slowing on the gee pole while he 
gazed calculatingly under his mittened 
hand. “Thorpe has no fur fringe on 
his parka hood, and this fellow has. I 
can see it flop. He’s—hold on, though! 
It’snotaman. It’sawoman. By Jove, 
it’s Tru! Get out of the way, Cronin. 
There’s something wrong. Get to thun- 
der out of the way!” 

He threw the whip into his own 
huskies and raced ahead, with the sur- 
prised Hess sprinting after. 

Trudis saw them galloping, but she 
was too wise in the ways of the land to 
waste time in stopping either team. She 
simply swept a wide circle below and 
downstream again, slackening 
speed enough to let Gayle draw up. 

“It’s Tivoli Slavin and two hundred 
more from Dawson,” she panted be- 
tween jerks of the rocking sledge. 
“They’ve got Thorpe tied to a stake, and 
they’re going to make him tell where 
the strike is.” Outremont breathed an 
execration and plied his whip the 


| harder so that both teams raced at top 


speed. “How’d they get here?” he 
shouted across as the sledges leaped and 
bucked to the hiss of steel-shod runners. 

“Made Mayo Landing on the Pros- 
pector in the face of the freeze-up. 
They had their dogs aboard, a hundred 
teams, and they drove on up. When 
they heard there was no more pay 
found, they were mad clear through. 
Tivoli blamed Thorpe and stirred the 
men on the creek up. That wasn’t a 
hard job, because Tivoli brought plenty 
of whisky with him. Things kept get- 
ting worse all afternoon. Oh, how I 
wished you’d come, Gayle. At last they 
rushed our cabin and dragged Thorpe 
out before he could get to a gun. They 
swear the strike isn’t on Duncan, and 
they swear they’ll make Thorpe show 


where it is. How can he show them any 
more than he has? The fools! The 
brutes!” 


“Do you hear that, Cronin?” Outre- 
mont growled over his shoulder. 

“Sure,” answered Hess, straining in 
the rear. “Mush like a wind bewitched. 
Yonder’s the bunch on the bank down 
there.” 

The creek took a bend above the 
cabin, and across the bow of the bend a 
mass of men’s heads and shoulders 
showed over the bank. Outremont saw 
where he could save time and promptly 
swung his dogs from the ice across the 
cut-off. Trudis followed swiftly, and 
the ex-marshal pelted after. Huskies 
and sleds were only two long, black 
blurs against the foaming, swirling white 
flakes as they bored through the loose, 
untracked snow. Their smoking trail 
broke over the steep of the high bench 
ground, furrowed the whole slope as 
they coasted down and brought up sud- 
denly at the lip of the terrace bank 
above the massed heads and shoulders. 
The throng covered the creek ice from 
shore to shore. Men crowded eight deep 


in an unbroken circle, chins on each 
other’s shoulders, peering toward the 
center. “It’s Thorpe,” Tru gasped. 


“He’s in there.” 


OR so dense was the ring that Outre- 
mont and Hess could not penetrate 


with the first glance to its middle. But 
as the parka-clad bodies and the shoe- 
packed legs shifted back step by step 


under the pressure of some authorita- 
tive person in the center who demanded 
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The False Stampede 


Concluded from page 12 
more room, those on the terrace lip 
gazed into the inner cleared space. 


There they saw the broken half of the 
ridge pole thrust into the hole from 
which they daily drew water. Lashed 
to the pole, his hands and feet securely 
tied and his body stripped bare to the 
waist, stood Thorpe. Beside him waited 
Rooney Ryan of Dawson City with a 
big dog whip in his hand, and the per- 
son pushing the crowd back and loudly 
demanding more room for Ryan to use 
the whip was Tivoli Slavin. 

So intent was everyone on the grim 
business that none had seen the dog 
teams sweep down to the terrace above 
them. Tivoli had not noticed because 
he had his hands full with the eager, 
surging crowd. Rooney Ryan was busy 
watching Thorpe, grinning evilly as he 
ran the lash back and forth through his 
palm, and Thorpe watched Ryan with 
eyes that blazed. 

“Now,” Tivoli yelled harshly, “we’re 
givin’ you one more chance. Are you 
spittin’ out that location, or do we slash 
it out of you?” 

Gayle saw the flame grow in Thorpe’s 
eyes. The boy’s lips twitched with 
rage, but he did not speak. 

IS silence, apparently a stubborn 

silence, increased the anger of the 
bloodthirsty, half-drunken horde. They 
burst out in a babel of yells, red jowls 
agape, eyes fiercely alight, screaming 
their primitive wrath. 

“Flay him! Flay him!” 

“Cut him to tatters!” 

“Serve him up in pieces, Tivoli! 

“Yes, carve him a slice at a time till 
he coughs up!” 

Thorpe’s limbs strained at the 
lashings which bound them 

“You foundered fools!” 
panned the stuff right here. I’ve told 
you that a thousand times. I wish to 
thunder it had been somewhere else, and 
then I wouldn’t tell you.” 

The circle surged again and made as 
if to close in on him. “You wouldn’t, 


had 


pack 


he cried. “I 


eh? You wouldn’t?” 
“No, you low-down Siwashes, the 
whole lot of you! You don’t know 


where you’re at. You’ve swilled Tivoli’s 
whisky till you’re clean locoed.” 

“Cut that out!” ordered Tivoli, 
ing on him viciously. 

“Cut nothing!” retorted Thorpe. “You 
know they’re swilled pigs, all of them. 
You swilled them to turn this tin-horn 
trick, and you made them tie me, Tivoli. 
You daren’t stand up in this ring if my 
hands were free. You know I’d break 
every bone in your dirty, white-livered 
carcass.” 

“Oh! 


whirl- 


You would, would you?” Tivoli 
screeched. His face was purple with 
anger. He sprang forward, snatched 
thé whip from Rooney Ryan and slashed 
it across Thorpe’s bare back. 

The three on the bank above heard 
the hiss of the lash, saw the bloody 
welt spring upon the white skin. Outre- 
mont’s pistol leaped out like a flash, but, 
like a flash, Hess grabbed the muzzle in 
his mittened hand. 

“Let go, Cronin. I'll kill the dog!” 

Outremont wrenched and tugged, but 
the ex-marshal hung on. 

“Put up that gun, you plagued goat!” 
he commanded. “One shot into that 
crazy mob, and it’s good day to us and 
to the boy. Savvy? I know mobs. 
Mobs was my business for a mighty 
long while. Put up that gun and 
straighten out your dogs. Put it up 
when I tell you. Quick! Dogs is the 
dope this trip.” 

“What are you going to do, Cronin?” 
demanded Tru, who was quivering with 
anxiety and indignation. 

“Take Thorpe out. Get a grip on 
your nerves, Tru. We need your help. 
You leg it for the cabin and grab a rifle. 
Stand by the path, and when you see us 
coming, just stop the rest of them. 
Splash the first fellow who sticks his 
nose over the bank. Splash and keep 
on splashing. You ain’t too shaky, are 
you? You can shoot straight enough?” 

“Oh, yes,” Trudis answered with a 
hysterical laugh as she started for the 
cabin, “straight enough! And,” think- 
ing of the bloody welt on Thorpe’s back, 
“if they come on, I’ll shoot straighter.” 

Even while he gave Tru her direc- 
tions, Hess had knotted round the fore 
crossbar of Thorpe’s sledge one end of 
the heavy rope which they had used to 
lash Malesich’s poling boat. 


“Tie yours,” he ordered, throwing the 
other end to Outremont. 
As Gayle made fast, he caught the 











































































































ex-marshal’s idea. 
objected, “maybe the pole won't budge 

“It’s got to,” declared Cronin. “ht 
only stuck into the gravel. , 
down. Mush!” 

Under the merciless whips the team: 
bolted down the bank in tremendoy 
leaps. The crowd on the creek ice lookej 
up, startled, at the crackling. But they 
had no time to comprehend, nor had 
they any chance to fall away before the 
huskies’ mad rush. Their ranks op) 
loosened a little, when with the velogit, 
of express trains both outfits hit them 

The taut rope, skimming the snow be. 
tween Outremont and Hess like a gin 
scythe, mowed a gap in the circle. It 
smote surprised fellows behind the 
calves and across the shins and flatteng 
them like cut corn. Within the central 
space Tivoli Slavin, after his coward); 
blow, was just handing back the lash to 
Rooney Ryan with a nod to proceed with 
the torture when the rope took both jp 
the slack of the knees. Swinging his 
own whip butt, Cronin got Ryan behinj 
the ear as he fell. Gayle struck x 
Tivoli, but the lurch of the sledge made 
him miss, and the next instant the out. 
fits whizzed past on either side of the 
pole to which Thorpe was bound. 

It would have taken a soundly rooted 
tree the size of the broken ridge pole to 
withstand the weight and momentum of 
that rush. The pole itself reared yp 
and kicked a black, mucky splash over 
the snow as it was torn from the water 


“But the pole, ” he 


Come On, lie 


hole. Those on the farther side of the 
circle wavered a second and ducked 
from the falling pole, the scythelike 


rope, and flailing whip butts. In that 
wavering second Hess and Outremont 
were through, Hess with a grip o 
Thorpe’s lashings dragging the youth 
and the pole at the rear of the sled. 
They swerved up where the shore had a 
gradual slope and, whipping violently, 
raced for the cabin. 

So swift had been their dash that 
they were clear of the creek before the 
fallen men had picked themselves up. 
3ut now a tumult arose, and the baffled 
throng rushed for the bank to head them 
off. Slavin’s was the first head to pop 
up. Instantly there was a sharp crack, 
and Tru’s bullet, striking four feet in 
front cf him, splashed a bowlful of snow 
in Tivoli’s eyes. Tivoli, half-blinded 
promptly disappeared again, and an- 
other bullet from Trudis splashed the 
spot where he disappeared. And ae: 
cording to the ex-marshal’s directions 
Tru kept on splashing. She scattered 
missiles all along the bank’s curve, rais- 
ing fountainlike snow spurts and send: 
ing weird bullet songs whining acros: 
to the opposite bench land. Instead of 
one rifle she had brought out two. The 
first was emptied as the sledges passed 
her, and she seized the second, stuck 
butt down in the snow at her hand. 

“Good girl!” yelled Thorpe, as bare 
backed, snow-smeared, and gory, he slid 
by, trussed tightly to the dragging pole 

‘Good girl, Tru! Get ’em if they shov 
themselves!” a 

To the staccato tune of another fusil 
lade Trudis backed up the path to the 
cabin. By the time she reached it 
Thorpe’s bonds were cut, and he was 
lying with stiff legs upon the cabil 
floor. “Chafe his ankles till he can get 
up,” Hess bade her, “and likewise his 
wrists, and tend to that stripe. Gayl 
and me’s got to talk to them.” 


ITH fresh cartridges hurriedly 
jammed into the rifle mz igazines the 
two crouched in the doorway, watching 
the creek bank. But any man, drunk or 
sober, has a decided antipathy to shov- 
ing up his head where bullets have Jus 
been whining promiscuously. Outre 
mont and Hess watched for minutes be- 
fore a head appeared. Then it wa 
Tivoli’s, wary, uncertain, rising inch by 
ine h. “Stay down!” Cronin warned him 
“Stay down, or we’ll make one of them 
porous undershirts out of your skin. 
a girl can coop the bunch of you the 





rest of us can hold you for a while 
And a word of warning, Tivoli! Don't 
try to rush the cabin. We have three 


Winchesters and a trunkful of shells 
and we can sure annihilate you geezer 


79 
as fast as you come up the bank!” — 
seeming 


Tivoli’s head disappe -ared, ming 
strangely like an otter’s head sliding 
down the shore. It did not reappeal, 
and Hess and Outremont kept v8 
over empty snows. 9 

“The stampede’ll peter out now, 
chuckled the ex-marshal. “And do yes 
know, Gayle, that we’ve added another 
mystery to the long list of the north’ 
Men’ll talk and argue about Thorpe’ 
gold sample and the missing pay streas 
for a hundred years to come. 
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concepts of what a war 
story ought to be. What I felt (and still 
feel) was that a little thrill was needed, 
and it now occu! red to me that a good 
spy story oF two would be just the 
thing. I therefore thanked the noncom- 
missioned officer and, leaving the cita- 
del, wended my way through the snow 
to the Divisional Headquarters. 

On the second floor of the headquar- 
ters building I found the office of the 
Colonel in command and, as there was 
no one there to take my card, I walked 
in. The Colonel, who was a French 
Canadian in khaki, sat alone ata large 
flat-top desk. I shall always think of 
him as the Lord Kitchener of Quebec 
not because he looked like Lord Kitch- 
ener, or acted as I fancy Lord Kitch- 
ener would act, but because he seemed 
to be trying to do both. There was 
something theatrical about his office, 
about his shrewd, penetrating glance, 
and about his manner, which was, I 
judged, intended to be at once suave 
and military. 

As I crossed to his desk he scruti- 
nized me closely. 

I handed him my visiting card, on 
which, below my name, I had penciled 
the name of this paper. 

“JT have come up from New York,” I 
explained, “to get material for an arti 
ele on Canadian war preparations for 
COLLIER’S.” 

The Colonel scrutinized 
with a suspicious air. 

“You say you are from New York?” 
he said. 

“Yes.” 

“You say 

“Yes,” 

“You say 

"Fen." 

“Ah! 
rations?” 

“Yes.” 

Something in the way he was looking 
at me gave me a curious sense of guilt. 
I felt like an impostor; a German officer 
with pockets full of secret documents. 
If I did not succeed in making him b« 
lieve me innocent, he would call in six 
supers, who would march me out between 
them. 

Presently the audience would hear a 
shot from the wings. That would indi- 
cate that I had met my fate. 

“What did you wish to see me about?” 

“T hear that several spies have been 
arrested up here,” I began, trying to 
speak in a natural tone and not to show 
emotion when I pronounced the word 
“spy?” “I called to see if you would give 
me a little story about it.” 

“What leads you to suppose that we 
have captured spies?” he demanded, still 
watching me closely. 

“Several people have told me so,” I 
said. 

“You have merely written COLLIER’S 
on this card,” he declared. “How can 
I give you any information on the 
strength of that?” 

“I am not asking you to tell me any 
Government secrets,” I said. “Every- 
one seems to have heard these spy 
stories, but I came to you because I 
thought you might give me the facts.” 

“In war time,” he said, impressively, 
“we must be very careful. Very! What 
I may know is one thing. What I may 
tell is another.” Then, suddenly, like 
an actor who has forgotten his lines, 
and has been prompted, he added: 
“Where are your credentials?” 

Credentials! I recognized the suita- 
vility of the word at once. It was the 
word for the situation. And it was 
suitable that I should be without them. 
I had no credentials. I have never had 
any. All my life I have gone about, 
sare free and happy, without a single 
credential to my name. And nowadays, 
what with the tight-fitting clothes and 
tWe room taken up by cigars and note- 
books, I shouldn’t know where to carry 
a credential if I did have one—for any- 
one who frequents the theatre knows 
that they are bulky things. 

“I have no credentials,” I said. 

“Ah!” he ejaculated with the air of 
one who has tricked his victim into a 
damaging admission. “You come to me 
without credentials. How can you 
pect me to give you information?” 

“But,” I protested, “I do not want 
any information beyond what everyone 
up here seems to know already.” 

“That makes no difference,” he said, 
sternly. “I can tell you nothing.” 

That ended our interview. If I am 
any judge of character, I left him feel 
ing that he had been great in the part. 

Having learned by many previous ex- 
periences that the best place to go for 
information in a strange city is to the 
newspaper offices, both the 
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newspaper men know what is going on 
and because they are obliging, I now 
went around the corner and called upon 
the managing editor of a Quebec paper. 

I had never heard of him, nor he of 
me. He was busy. Nevertheless, he 
dropped work long enough to tell me 
all there was to know about spies 
which was little enough. 

“For the most part,” he said, “it has 
been nonsense. When the first contin- 
gent was encamped at Valcartier a 
woman in uniform was found among the 
soldiers. She said she was a writer 
from some American magazine and was 
impersonating a soldier with the idea 
of getting a story. They let her go. 
Then there was a soldier who said he 
was a German reservist and asked to be 
discharged on that ground. When they 
refused him a discharge he threatened 
to blow his brains out, so they locked 
him up. They may have him in the 
citadel yet for all I know. 

“Another time there was excitement 
about the alleged discovery of a dyna- 
mite cartridge under a railroad bridge 
not far from the city of Levis, across 
the river. Intelligence officers rushed 
over from here. What they found was 
a can of cockroach powder with a string 
tied to it. Probably it had been put 
there as a practical joke. 

“You remember when the papers were 
full of stories about the concrete gun 
bases that the Germans had prepared 
ii France in advance of the war? We 
didn’t want to be out of it, so we found 
that there was a German who owned 
a cement works on the island of Or- 
leans, which commands our harbor. The 
spy hunters arrested him, and there 
have been stories going around about 
their having discovered concrete gun 
bases there and supplies of arms. I 
doubt if there is anything in these 
stories, for the reason that the German 
was released and is only required to 
report from time to time. We didn’t 
print his name, because he employed 
counsel and said that he would sue for 
damages if we mentioned him.” 

As a matter of fact, if this man were 
actually a German citizen, or even if 
he had but recently been naturalized a 
Canadian, there is doubt as to whether 
he could sue in a Canadian court at the 
present time. According to usage, 
“alien enemies” have no rights under 
the law. A decision to this effect has 
been rendered by a lower court, but 
has been appealed. 

Alien enemies 
treated in Canada. 
molested but little and, unless under 
actual suspicion, have been allowed 
comparative freedom, being required 
only to register and report at certain 
intervals. No’ until recently have de- 
tention camps been arranged for those 
suspected of plotting and spying, and 
also for those who are in want. 

When the war broke out some Ger- 
mans and Austrians managed to leave 
the country, and while I was in Mon 
treal a ticket agent was being tried for 
treason—an offense punishable by death 

on the allegation that he had assisted 
them to get out of Canada. German 
and Austrian workmen who did not 
leave are not permitted to depart, even 
for the United States, lest they go home 
and join their armies. Most of them 
are out of work, preference being given 
to Canadian workmen, and, as alien 
enemies are not supposed to be provided 
for by charitable organizations, it has 
become necessary to assemble them in 
camps to prevent their starving. 

It was not so much hatred for the 
Germans as love for the British Em 
pire that brought Canada into the war; 
but the war hate has begun to grow, 
and as Canadians are killed and 
wounded on the fighting line, more 
and more hate will be engendered. 

It is at once interesting and terrible 
to see minds which are normally trained 
and balanced being warped by war and 
rendered incapable of thought 
where an enemy is concerned. 

One day, when I was sitting in a 
club with a group of university pro 
fessors, a young business man came in. 
He had just returned from Hamburg, 
having been there when war was de- 
clared and having remained there for 
two months afterward. Some one asked 
him to tell of his experience. 

“T haven’t a word of criticism as to 
the way I was treated by the Germans,” 
he said. “They were very kind to me. 
I was allowed freedom. One 
German with whom I had been friends 
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for a long time came up to me and 
said: ‘Look here; you are a member of 
that vile race that I detest. I do not 
want to know you any more.’ That 
was the worst thing that happened to 
me. When I wanted to leave they let 
me go, and I succeeded in getting a 
check cashed for traveling expenses.” 

The professors listened in silence to 
the tale. Clearly it was not the kind 
of story they had expected or wished 
to hear. 

“Heavens, man!” exclaimed one. 
“That won’t do. You ought not to go 
around telling that sort of thing!” 

“But you asked what happened to me 
over there,” protested the young man. 

“IT know it,” said the professor with 
a lopsided smile, “but we didn’t know 
what you were going to say.” 

When the young man had gone the 
same professor tried to explain away 
the story. 

“He represented important interests 
over there,” said he, “and the Germans 
treated him well because they wished to 
retain his friendship for business rea- 
sens. You may be sure that is it.” 

All the professors seemed to feel cha- 
grined at having, even momentarily, 
been tricked into thinking well of Ger- 
mans. Instead of planting good will in 
their hearts, the ultimate result of the 
story seemed to be only to make them 
feel the necessity of hating harder. 
One of them started talking about the 
“Huns,” and the conversation presently 
drifted to the subject of atrocities. It is 
my impression that every man present 
believed in the stories of German brutal- 
ity which were so widely circulated two 
or three months ago, but of which it 
has been so difficult to get substantial 
evidence. When I said I thought atroc- 
ity stories had been multiplied and ex- 
aggerated, one professor replied that he 
had heard of a letter received by a 
Canadian gentleman from Sir William 
Osler, Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford, wherein Sir William told of 
seme thirty cases in which the victims 
of wanton cruelty on the part of Ger- 
man soldiers had come under his per- 
sonal observation. 

It seemed to me that because of Sir 
William Osler’s standing, and because 
he is well known in Canada and the 
United States, having been a professor 


at. McGill and at Johns Hopkins, such | 


« letter in his handwriting would make 
an important piece of evidence. I asked 
if it would be possible for me to see 
it and quote from it in this article, and 
the professor set out, very obligingly 
and with great enthusiasm, to get it 
for me. However, I never saw the let- 
ter. Neither did the professor. Neither 
did the gentleman who was supposed 
to have received it. In short, as nearly 
as we could find out, there was no such 
letter in existence. 

War may produce heroism, but it also 
produces senseless hate; hate which 
runs through a land like some poisonous 
disease, caught by the ignorant and the 
intellectual alike. Emperors call one 


another liars; the scientists of one race | 


disparage those of another whom but 
lately they admired; the French Acad- 
emy ejects the innocent and tuneful 
Humperdinck because he is a German; 


the masses are taught to take guns and | 





set forth to kill and be killed—and all 
over something that neither they nor 
the rest of us clearly understand. 


Big-Minded Dr. Falconer 


N the face of all this madness, hor- 

ror, and devastation, and of all this 
hate with which the world is being poi- 
soned, it is pleasant to hear of such 
an instance of intellectual liberality as 
was shown recently by Dr. R. A. Fal- 
coner, president of Toronto University, 
with regard to five German professors 
who have been on the 
institution. 

tumors that these professors had 
been manifesting anti-British feeling 
created popular clamor for their sum- 
mary removal, and it is said that the 
Board of Governors of the university 
favored such action. The final right to 
dismiss is, however, vested in the presi- 
dent, and Dr. Falconer made it plain 
that the only way in which the pro- 
fessors might be dismissed was by pre- 
viously dismissing him. It is reported 
that this stand caused much friction 
and resulted in the resignation of at 
least one member of the board. The 
professors, nevertheless, received fair 


play. They have been given leave of 
absence, with pay, until such time as 
they can be otherwise provided for 


perhaps by exchange with an Ameri- 
can university. 
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From the standpoint of our relations 


with Canada, there is a bright side to 
the war. The Canadians are aware of 
the general color of American “neu 


trality”; they know that popular opin- 
ion in the United States favors the 
Allies. They know that, whatever may 
be our attitude as a nation, we regar« d 
with horror the violation of Belgium 
and that most of us believe that Prus- 
sian militarism brought on war. Also, 
they feel that the ties of blood and of 
kindred ideals—especially the ideal of 
democracy, which no less strong in 
Canada than in the United States—bind 
us to them. Never, I think, has the 
“entente” between the two countries 
been so strong. 

“The Americans can have anything 
they want up here,” one distinguished 
Canadian said to me. “If they should 
come again looking for free trade, they 
won’t be refused.” Thus, in the midst 
of war, Canada found time to pause on 
Christmas Day and celebrate the hun- 
dredth year of peace with the United 
States, and the celebration was a very 
real one and very deeply felt. 

Two nations between which there 
was not sincere amity and understand- 
ing might celebrate one hundred years 
of peace, but the best part of this peace 
celebration is the sincere good will be- 
Canadians used to have an 
idea that Americans were sitting up at 
night trying to devise schemes for the 
annexation of Canada—a thing of which 
but few Americans ever dreamed—but 
that ghost seems to be laid. To-day, I 


1S 


| think, Canada really comprehends us, 





and of all relations between nations, 
mutual comprehension seems to be the 
rarest. 

It would be too much to expect that 
the British should not wish to see us 
drawn into the war on their side. No 
nation, fighting for her life, could cast 
out selfishness to that extent. When 
one of our war vessels in Turkish 
waters was not heard from for some 
days, and apprehension was felt here 
for her welfare, I overheard remarks 
in Canada indicating a hope that “the 
States would be piling in to help us 
pretty soon.” But, for the most part, the 
Canadian attitude, as expressed by the 


people and the press, is one of con- 


| gratulation toward us, and they believe, 


as we do, that when the day of settle- 


| ment arrives our time of usefulness will 
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No better example of the genuine- 


General Sir 


* Concluded 


come, 


while he is a dogged man who can with 
infinite patience and confidence pursue 
his plan, sure that when the moment 
comes and not before he will be able to 
strike with decisive effect, he has the 
knack of surrounding himself with a 
staff of first-rate ability, and his un- 
swerving loyalty and generosity to all 
who serve him, not less than his unfail- 
ing geniality and high spirits, endear 
him to all who know him. 


A Master of Retreat 


HAVE just returned from France, 
where I have visited the Compiegne- 
and wherever I 
went I heard expressed on all sides the 
highest admiration for Sir John French 
—for his splendid spirit in cooperating 
so closely with General Joffre and sub- 
ordinating himself to the general strate- 
gical plan. 

Somebody once, at a London dinner 
while proposing his health, said French 
was “the incomparable Ney” of the 
British army. That was after the Boer 
War when he had again and again 
proved his skill as a leader of cavalry; 
but it is not every colonel that makes a 
good general, or a good general a 
supreme commander in the field. French 
has not only been a brilliant leader of 
savalry, but has proved himself to be a 
general of no mean order. In fact the 
war has produced the man. 

French in South Africa went his way 
regardless of praise—he was rarely 
mentioned in despatches; his opera- 
tions were too swift and secret for the 
war corre:pondent to get alongside 
and it was not till the conclusion 
the war that people began to reflect 
that no one had anything to say against 
French. 

Silent, good-tempered, and alert, there 
ready to do his duty if called 
upon, but refusing to press his claims at 
all; he stands in the minds of English- 
men as a type of man on whom they can 
in moments of emergency—solid, 


of 


| steadfast, and capable. 


When history comes to be written we 
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ness of Canadian good will for us could 
be asked than was shown in the press 
comments which followed a recent state- 
ment of Professor William Howard 
Taft, to the effect that our Monroe Doc- 
trine would not be operative for the 
protection of Canada against invasion. 

Had a critical spirit toward us ex- 
isted in Canada such a statement by our 


ex-President would have been seized 
upon, quite regardless of its merits, as 
an excuse for newspaper attacks, for 


nations can be as the meanest 
individuals. 
tain of our friendship, she 
accused us of sidestepping, although the 
view taken by Professor Taft had been 
previously expressed by Professor Ste- 
phen Leacock of Montreal, when, in the 
“University Magazine,” he wrote: “We 
are about as much protected by the mem- 
ory of James Monroe as we are by that 
of Buffalo Bill.” 

But the fact that the Monroe Doc- 
trine does not compel us to take up arms 
for the protection of Canada is not the 
point I started to make. What I wished 
to bring out was that such a statement, 
made at this time, would have been mis- 
construed in Canada if Canada were 
less friendly to us. 

“We have held,” said the Montreal 
“Star,” in commenting upon Professor 
Taft’s pronouncement, “that it would be 
a piece of impertinence for the Ameri- 
can nation—no matter how friendly it 
might be—to incorporate in its public 
policy a ‘doctrine’ by which it is bound 
to take ‘little Canada’ under its wing 
without asking any return on the part 
of Canada. That would be quite a dif- 
ferent thing from an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance between Canada and 
the United States—something for which 
much might be said.” 

In her comprehension of us Canada 
even goes so far as to comprehend 
at all events, to believe she comprehends 

one thing which we do not compre- 
hend about ourselves in our relation to 
the war. Canada feels that, as one of 
the Allies, she is helping to fight a bat- 
tle for us. 

“Suppose,” a Canadian said to me, 
“that Germany should win. Then sup- 
pose that, for her ‘place in the sun,’ she 
should take Canada. Now I ask you, 
could you Americans continue to leave 
your frontier unfortified?” 

I shall not say what I answered, 
it might not sound neutral. 


as nasty 


or, 


for 


John French 


from page 13 


shall know all the early blunders of the 
war. The French false opening by raid- 
ing Alsace and Lorraine—how the Bel- 
gians said they could withstand the tor- 
rent for so long but must be relieved by 
such and such a date—how the French 
were not ready and were not able to 
keep the appointment—what time the 
Belgians were being cut to pieces— 
“the contemptible little British army” 
was hurled across the Channel under 
French, and took a hand as_ they 
alighted from the footboards of 
panting troop trains. 

General French must have known 
that it was not military strategy which 
took him to Mons—but sheer humanity. 
The story of that retreat will stand out 
in the pages of history blazoned with 
brilliant deeds. The Spartans at Ther- 
mopyle and Sir John Moore at Corunna 
made great retreats, but I believe for 
coolness, order, and precision, Sir John 
French’s retreat from Mons will stand 
beside either. 

Von Moltke always shook his head 
with perfect seriousness when praised 
as a general: “Ah! I never had to re- 
treat; that is the true test of general- 
ship.” And when you come to think of 
it, it must be so. 

Our soldiers fought all day 
to drive the enemy back and then re- 
tired. They naturally wanted to know 
why, and if they had not had complete 
confidence in their leader, would have 
lost heart. 

Again and 


again the cavalry had to 


wheel round and fight rear-guard ac- 
tions—for it is so fatally easy for a 
quick walk to become a run—for a re- 


treat to become a rout. “Keep them on 
the run” is a commonplace of warfare. 
The difficulty is to set the pace and find 
where you can stop. This General 
French did. He led them nearly to the 
walls of Paris and then suddenly the 
Germans came to the conclusion that 
the retreat was not so successful as they 
had hoped. Indeed, in the words 
Chatham, “They had done nothing and 
suffered much.” And that was due 
Sir John French. 
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you,” she said. “You’re Miss Streeter 
"if it still is Miss Streeter. 


Lucia blus hed. 


“Yes, it still is—for the present,” she 


said. 
" “Won’t you sit down ”” Barbara said. 


“Or would you rather come inside? . 
rice of you to wait for me. 


was 80 I 

expect sister Anita must be having one 
of her bad days or you would be with 
her. 


Lucia sank into a roc king chair. 
“T saw her just a minute, but she 
wanted to speak privately to Stephen— 


to Mr. Thornton,” Lucia said. 
“] didn’t know he was here; ; he 
doesn’t often run down from Rich- 


mond,” Barbara remarked, “I reckon I 
haven’t seen him six times in the six 
years I’ve been back.” 
" “But have you not been told?” Lucia 
asked. “He’s leaving Richmond and 
coming to practice law in Charlottes- 
ville. He and his partner have dis- 
solved their partnership.” 

Barbara remembered to have heard 
that Thornton and his partner had not 
got on well. Thornton had a passion 
for pure justice. Of late years he had 
learned to grasp the special genius of 
a person or a situation, regarding it 
with illuminating clearness, and thus 
was eminently fitted to live a life out- 
side self. But that particular gift did 
not square always with judicial de- 
cisions in his favor. Too often he sided 
with the underdog, and refused cases 
which would mean money and a bad 
flavor upon his moral palate. This point 
of view did not jibe with that of his 
partner, a man who used self-interest 
as the source of many workable and 
profitable illusions. 

“Mr. Thornton’s so splendidly honest. 


One admires it in him,” Lucia said 
warmly. 
Barbara remembered having heard 


that Lucia’s grandfather had served in 
the penitentiary for some felony, and 
that his conviction had been just. If 
his granddaughter thought so she 
would appreciate all the more Thorn- 
ton’s record. Sissy appeared with a tea 
tray, and at the sight of it the two 
women insensibly relaxed, abandoning a 
little of the reserve natural to their 
slight acquaintance and their ten years’ 
absence from each other. 


“T am glad to see tea,” Lucia said. 


“We walked over from the Rutland 
place. Father and I have rented it for 
atime. He hates hotels.” 


“Do you think this place has changed 
very much?” Barbara asked, taking her 
place before the tray. 

“Oh, no; cream and sugar, please; no, 
every tree and every person looks the 


same. You don’t appear a day older 
than you did ten years ago, Mrs. 
Rhodes.” 

“I feel a century older,” Barbara 
said, handing Lucia her tea. “If I’d 
been all over the world, as you have, 
perhaps the time would have gone 


quickly.” 

“You’ve been through so much,” 
Lucia. 

Her sympathy was rather perfunc- 
tory. Her mind was on pleasant things, 
and she did not care to think of loss. 

“Mr. Hare wrote you that I still have 
Bayonne?” she added. “I wish I’d 
brought him down with me. I’m going 
to ride a lot. Stephen is taking a vaca- 
tion, and we’ll ride together.” 


said 


ARBARA’S ear was quick to detect 

vocal shades, and it seemed to hear 
that there was a shade of proprietor- 
ship in Lucia’s tone. Involuntarily she 
looked a question. 

“Yes,” Lucia answered, “we are en- 
gaged, Stephen and I. Father and I 
were a lot in Richmond this winter; in- 
deed, we’ve been there off and on for 
ten years.” 

“I am glad,” 
out her hand. 

She always welcomed a romance, for 
she had known so few, even as a spec- 
tator. Her eyes and voice kindled with 
a sympathy which moved Lucia. 

“It’s awfully good of you; I believe 
you are glad, and I want the people he’s 
known all his life to like me,” Lucia re- 
plied. 

! only wonder it didn’t happen long 
ago,” Barbara said. 

“Stephe sn’s been so absorbed in his 
work. He says he always wanted to 
have something to offer his sweetheart 
before he let himself fall in love.’ 

“Still, I don’t see how he could wait 
so long,” said Barbara prettily. 


Barbara said, holding 


“I don’t mind telling you,” confessed 
Lucia, “that I’ve been more or less in 
love with Stephen ever since I first saw 
him, though, of course, I wouldn’t let 
myself think so. I like big brown men. 
He’s so strong, too. But, after all, 
we've wasted ten years.” 

“I sometimes think,” mused Barbara, 
“that if anything ever happened that 
interested me I’d pretend that it had 
been happening a long, long time, so as 
to make up for all the empty years 
before.” 

Then she colored; she was afraid that 
Lucia might guess that she was think- 
ing of love. For Barbara’s shy girlish- 
ness had long since passed. She longed 
for love now as frankly as she had 
longed for freedom ten years before; 
or, rather, the freedom she now wanted 
was to take the form of thralldom t 
some love. She was not pretty, but she 
was at least as good-looking as Lucia 
Streeter—as plenty of girls without 
Lucia Streeter’s wealth, who won lovers. 
The world was crowded with men; and 
she, still young and infinitely fuller of 
vitality and sweetness and ardent sus- 
ceptibilities than she had been ten years 
before—she was passed by. 


HERE was no one to love her and no 

one she could love unrestrainedly ex- 
cept Bobby, and Bobby was not enough. 
Barbara recognized in herself a great gift 
for motherhood, but motherhood should 
be the crown of love between lovers, 
husband and wife. It was not fair that 
her feeling of motherhood should be 
poured on her pupils and Bobby, that 
her love should be all of the giving 
kind. She was so full of life and so full 
of wants that she ought to receive. Yet 
no one considered her a vessel for love. 
Her romantic pupils repeated the story 
of her brief marriage and its tragic 
ending, and would have been deeply re- 
gretful if she had disappointed their 
sentimental expectations by taking an- 


other husband. The young men in 
Charlottesville—for all people there 
were not middle-aged—looked on her as 
a perpetual schoolmistress. Her world 


considered that she had had her 
romance. 

Speculation had been going through 
Lucia’s head, for presently she said: 

‘By the way, a common friend of 
ours will be here soon—Dr. Hare. He’s 
coming after his mother. Now that his 
father is gone, he thinks this is no place 
for her.” 

“T wonder how she will bear trans- 
planting, poor woman,” Barbara said. 
“In the last few years I am beginning 
to understand something of how elderly 
people feel, and I really think they pre- 
fer old friends in a familiar place to 
their own children in a foreign place.” 

“Perhaps,” Lucia said indifferently. 
“My father is the sort of person who 
isn’t in his child’s power. His child 
follows him, and not he his child, and 
I’m very glad of it, for if it hadn’t been 
for his business interests I’d never have 
met Stephen.” 

Always her words came 
phen, Barbara thought. 

“Leonard Hare was so nice to me just 
after my—my loss,” Barbara said. “For 
a long time he wrote me every week, 
but I am afraid my answers were dull, 
and we both were busy. At any rate, 
the correspondence dwindled. I didn’t 
see him upon the two occasions he was 
back here, visiting his kin, for one time 
I had sister Anita in a sanitarium and 
the other time I was ill.” 

“Oh, you’ll soon pick up the friend- 
ship where you dropped it,” Lucia said 
comfortably. “He’s a splendid surgeon 


back to Ste- 


Maybe he can do something for your 
sister-in-law.” 
“T’m afraid not. Sister Anita will 


never be well again,” Barbara returned. 

“Stephen says you’ve been a perfect 
saint about taking care of her.” 

“Who speaks of Stephen?” said Thorn 
ton, coming out of the doorway from 
the dark hall and blinking down upon 
them. “How do you do, Barbara? Time 
writes no wrinkles on your azure brow.” 

3arbara gave him her hand, looking 
at him with a certain grave curiosity. 
Love had_ evidently exalted Lucia 
Streeter, given her a confidingness, a 
sympathy, an air of emotional 
that she had not had before. 
love done for Stephen? So far as Bar- 
bara could see, it had not changed him. 
There was, she thought, a kind of big 
Gothic grace about him. He looked 
vivid, masterful, interested, and he had 
always looked that, even when he had 
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een a young schoolboy. His eyes, as 
they rested on Lucia, did not soften 





particularly, though they had in them 
the pride of ownership. 
“Will you have some 
asked. 
“No, thanks, just a chat with you.” 
He took the chair next Lucia, touch- 
ing her shoulder lightly as he passed. 
She looked up at him proudly, and her 
hands stole toward him. The little by 
play hurt Barbara; she wanted them to 
be happy, but she did not want to be re- 
minded of her own loneliness. Stephen 
began to talk of Anita, and then, much 
more sympathetically, of Barbara her 
self—telling her that she ought to have 
a change, that she had been too tightly 
tied to Anita’s bed and sofa. 
“Oh, I’ll be here forever,” 


tea?” Barbara 


Barbara 


| said, 


“Not you,” Stephen returned with the 
comfortable optimism of a man happily 
engaged to a woman of unexacting tem- 
perament. 

“Not you,” echoed Lucia, certain now 
that she herself was loved by a man, 
that it was a thing likely to happen to 
any girl. 

“But I love Grassmere,” said Barbara 
defensively. 

“So do I,” Thornton said. “Maybe 
Lucia and I will rent it of you some 
day.” 

Barbara shot him a quick, surprised 
glance. Lucia began to talk of possible 
houses, and soon, feeling that she had 
sufficiently shared Thornton with other 
people for the present, she rose to go. 
3arbara watched them as they went 
down the drive, lingering until a fretful 
voice called: 

“Ain’t you coming in?” 

She went to the library, where Anita 


| lay spent from the excitement of Thorn- 





| thank you not to tell him. 


ton’s call. 
“Sister 
Stephen Thornton 
this place?” 
“No, he doesn’t,” Anita said, “and I'll 
People may 
I’m dead. 


she asked, “doesn’t 
know he’s to have 


Anita,” 


think what they please till 
Where you going?” 

“Upstairs to take off my habit, and, 
since I’ve got a headache, I shan’t be 
down till supper is called.” 

She went upstairs and sat for a long 
time in the room which had been the 
Langworthy nursery, looking out over 
the grove that gave on the graveyard, 
where she could see the gray headstones 
of those near and dear to her. In the 
grove a myriad of birds were making 
the sweet poignant love calls of the 
spring. In the kitchen garden she saw 
’Thias leaving his work to talk with a 
young, sun-bonneted negress from the 
Langrel place. All day long she had 
seen new life surging up in nature and 
in the veins of people; she had felt it 
beating in her own blood. Men and 
girls were mating, but for her there was 
no mate. Her heart might call, but there 
was no voice to respond, and downstairs, 
menacing, oppressive, eternal, was the 
perpetually angry sick woman who sym- 
bolized her duty. 


WO or three days later Barbara had 

just assured Bobby that she loved 
him better than she had yesterday, 
when she heard the sharp clipping of 
hoof beats. She looked up to see Thorn- 
ton riding by with hard, troubled face. 
At first he glanced at her as if he did 
not see her; then he stopped suddenly 


| and said: 


“Barbara, I’m troubled. Mary Thorn- 
ton has run away with young Shields, 
and it’s distressing cousin Sophia.” 

“Run away? What did she run away 
for? Did Mrs. Langrel oppose the 
match?” 

“Oh, I suppose many thought cousin 
Sophia might say she was too young to 
get married, so she never asked her, and 
no doubt she simply preferred eloping. 
There’s a gypsy streak in her.” 

For a few moments they talked of 
Mary, and as to whether Mrs. Shields 
would forgive the pair. 

Thornton came back to Mrs. Langrel’s 
being left alone. “What is troubling 
me,” he went on, “is what I ought to 
do.” He stopped, as if he forgot to go 
on, and yet in spirit he seemed to be 
turning to Barbara, taking her into his 
confidence. 

Barbara’s eyes warmed to him in re- 
sponse to his tone, and because there 
was something honest and kindly in his 
perplexity. 

“T talk to you about it, I suppose,” 
he went on, “because I’ve seen you take 
family cares on yourself with Anita, 
hard ones, when mine would be light. 
You don’t know what I’m talking about, 
but right now I’ve come to my conclu- 


sion. It’ up to me to go , 


cousin Sophia, and it will be a lease 
thing to do, too, only the idea was nen 
You see, Mary’s going has left her vane 
much alone, and, beside he Worries 


about not paying me any interest on the 
mortgage. I suppose everyone knows 
Rosegarland is mortgaged to me?” 

Barbara nodded. 

“Well, I'll live there and manage the 
place. I’ll show her that we can both 
pay our way if I do that. I can’t bear 
to have her living alone.” 

Barbara reined in her horse to let 
pass a carriage in which drove a go}. 
dierly looking, white-haired man, elo. 
gant and portly of figure, with a fixed 
benign face, and inscrutable eyes, 

“That’s old General Bower, isn’t it?” 
she asked, after he had bowed. 

“It is,” Thornton said briefly. 

“Tt’s just like you, Stephen,” she went 
on, “to be so good to cousin Sophia, Is 
she getting to ‘be like sister Anita, 
afraid of poverty? For she has a lot of 
money in those bonds you’re handling 


9” 


for her, hasn’t she? 


HORNTON hesitated; then he said: 

“T’ll tell, you something. Do you re- 
member how ill she was seven years 
ago? That was because that old rap- 
scallion of a husband of hers broke out 
of the old man’s home where she had 
him, and gambled away a lot of money 
that he didn’t have, in the house of that 
hoary old hypocrite whom we passed 
driving just now!” 

“General Bower!” cried Barbara. 

“The same. At that time he owned as 
complete a gambling hell as you’d find 
anywhere. Old Langrel forged a check 
with the General’s brother’s name on it 

Robert Bower. To make a long story 
short, I had to use cousin Sophia’s 
bonds to buy that check.” 

“Ah, poor woman!” cried Barbara, 
with a quick vision of Mrs. Langrel as 
she had seen her ten years before in her 
sober drawing room, her face tragic, im 
mobile, and yet wistful with the desire 
to save little Barbara Langworthy from 
a loveless future. 

“She lives in her poor memories,” 
Thornton said. “Every night she sits 
till bedtime with a photograph of Wil- 
liam in her old hands. I doubt if any 
boy who ran away as he did is worth 
that devotion.” 

“So much trouble!” sighed Barbara. 

“All the more reason why you should 
have ” said Thornton briskly. 


less, , 
“You’ve been in my mind a great deal 
these ten years, Barbara. It was really 
you who humanized me, waked me up to 
a realization of people—what you said 
to me once. I’ve wanted ever since to 
take poor old Gilbert’s place with you, 
but whenever I came to see you, you 
were so cold, so remote—always insisted 
on Anita being there—I didn’t know 
how té get at you.” 

She could not tell him that it was 
Anita who was unwilling for her to be 
alone with him. 

3ut you can see of late,” she said, 
“that I’m as friendly with you as a 
deadish person can be.” 

“You’re not deadish, as anyone who 
had seen you with that baby boy would 
know,” Thornton said; “you’re just 
numb.” 

Barbara was glad that he thought she 
was numb, glad he did not know how 
utterly she was in revolt. 

“My uncle tells me that for six years 
you haven’t been outside the county,” 
Thornton said. 

“T can’t leave Anita,” 
dully. 

“She’d want you to go if she knew it 
was for your good,” Thornton said. 

Barbara looked at him fully. 

“Perhaps she wouldn’t,” Thornton 
said, pitifully. “She’s half mad, poor 
Anita! But you ought to go whether 
she wants you to or not.” 

“That would mean getting a nurse,” 
Barbara said. “Anita thinks she couldn’t 
afford it. There’s no use playing with 
the idea, Stephen.” 

“It can be done,” Thornton insisted. 
“You don’t need a trained nurse; you 
can get a practical nurse who wouldn’t 
cost more than eight or ten dollars a 
week.” 

“Tt’s no use considering it,” Barbara 
said. “Anita wouldn’t consent, and I am 
bound to do just what she wants me to 
as long as she’s alive—and after, too. 
If she tells me what to do after she’s 
dead, I’ve got to obey.” 

You’re morbid, Barbara,” Thornton 
declared. 

“Doubtless,” she replied. 

They rode on in silence for a time. 
Barbara was keenly aware of Thorn- 
ton’s She liked the way he 


> 
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} sat his horse; she liked bis Govt, Snes 
ce, pis brown, strong ace. she 
ever have had his intimate friendship 
Ghroughout the past fx | yetroel her 
sht, she would not now eel he 
thoug’ » to be so unendurable. Of late, 
‘ reat had surged up too over- 
B when - sly, she had taken refuge in 
B whelming Now she began to muse on 
os ye if she were riding 
{ what a — not with Thornton, 
j oe nme other strong man who 
f bated. her, and not to eee 20 
“sate home, but as her own. She 
asta ieee, winning words to such 
7 ver—words which would make 
+ rasemere a paradise ‘“ him, —— 
fae never want to go to e 
he wo iife of the cities. Unconscious- 
ly, she swayed a little cavaee Thornton 

e was very sweet. 
alr saw her as the little girl he 
had so often — — a. ined 

“Ry Jove, it’s a shame: ‘ried. 
anus aly what you’re losing, Bar- 
bara, it’s what the rest of your world is 
losing because you’re wasted this way. 
There shall be a way out ug ; 

What, Barbara thought, what if some 
one who loved her was speaking; some 
one who loved her so much that he 
could tear away every obstacle that con- 
fronted her, even Anita’s revengeful 

islike. ange Hage are — a = 

‘not Then the green lattice o e 
nr young leaves above her head 
would be a divine roof—the very welkin 
of the gods! The red road on which she 
traveled would become the sure route to 
eternal happiness. Barbara was ripe 
for love, and she knew it. 

“Tye got it!” Thornton said. 
get Anita to go away.” 

Barbara came, with a start, from her 
jreams. 
oAnita has no wish to travel,” she 
protested. : : 

“Don’t talk to me, child,” said Thorn- 
ton gayly; “I’m working it out, like a 
plot in a novel.” : 

She watched his energetic dark head, 
his brown face, noting his intent frown, 
the high curve of the well-cut nose, the 
fine precision of the lips. Lucia Streeter 
must be very proud of him, she thought. 

“Plot’s done,” he said. . ; 

“Oh, Stephen, it’s no use. Anita’s 
been told Ctaes that a change would 
help her. Three years ago this July— 
I remember the date, because Leonard 
Hare came home then, and I missed see- 
ing him—I took her to the sanitarium 
near Monticello. She stayed just a week.” 

“Hare!” Thornton said; “I'll use 
Hare in my plot. Do you think I can 
persuade Anita to let him see her?” 

“Oh, yes, if you take her in the right 
mood,” Barbara replied. “She likes to 
have doctors fussing over her now and 
then. She enjoys having them find 
something inexplicable in her case.” 

“Hare will think Anita needs a 
change; any doctor would,” Thornton 
said. “If we could get her in some good 
place where they understood psycho- 
therapeutic treatment, she might be as 
well as she was before Gilbert died.” 

“I don’t really think she cares about 
getting well,” Barbara said. 

“She'll have to pretend she does. But 
there'll have to be a strong reason be- 
sides her health for her going. Here’s 
where the real nexus of my plot ap- 
pears. Poor Anita was always—well, a 
bit parsimonious, and she’s grown more 
so. We'll appeal to her cupidity!” 


dreams. 


Si 


“We'll 


ARBARA looked at him expectantly. 

“My uncle’s wife—I’m not going to 
call that chit ‘aunt’—has a gang of 
nouveau riche relatives who are just 
honing to better their circle by the in- 
troduction of some F. F. V.’s. They 
don’t seem to mind the hot weather, and 
they want to take a house around here 
for a while. My uncle’s wife couldn’t 
find anything closer than Charlottes- 
ville. She’d be overjoyed if she could 
offer them Grassmere.” 

Barbara’s eyes sparkled. 

You see, don’t you?” Thornton went 
on. “We'll get such a good price for the 
place that it will be cheaper for Anita 
to go to a sanitarium than to stay at 
home.” 2 

“T’d like it,’ Barbara said. “Even a 
Sanitarium would be enlivening for me!” 

Don’t think that my plot stops 
there,” said Thornton mysteriously; 
and don’t ask me what I mean.” 
q Tr won’t, Stephen,” Barbara 
youre the best of archplotters, 
ever and ever so good to me.” 

Already her spirits were lighter at 
the mere prospect of change. _They rode 
on slowly, though it was verging toward 
late afternoon, and Barbara knew that 
Anita would be fretful over her delay. 


said; 
and 
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Once Kirby stumbled and sent a shower 


of pebbles across the road. 

“Pebbles!” Thornton said; “that’s 
what you’ve had to build with, you poor 
child, and you deserve—stars.” 

Stars! She could build with stars, if 
she were able to gather them, Barbara 
thought. They did not speak again till 


they reached Grassmere. Then, after a | 


word of farewell, he rode on, and she 
went slowly toward the house, her head 
bent, wishing she could change pebbles 
into stars. Halfway up the drive a man 
stepped from the shrubbery, and she 


| 


| 


looked down, with startled eyes, into the | 


face of Leonard Hare. 

She had forgotten, in the years that 
had passed since they had met, how 
handsome he was. No one she had ever 
seen had such a magnetic luster of ex- 
pression. There was a time when she 
had thought his smile did not strike in 
heartward, but not now when his hazel 
eyes were soft with welcome for her, 
and he waved his hat like a boy. 

“Miss Barbara! I got in this after- 


” 


noon, and I couldn’t wait to see you! 


E had never shown such friendli- 
ness; indeed, his manner had an in- 


timacy not really justified by their past | 


relations. Hare felt this, and added: 

“It’s so good to get back. Somehow 
I’ve felt more drawn to this old place 
than ever, just because I’m going to 
sever all ties, I reckon, and take mother 
back West with me. 
been very well?” 

Barbara smiled at this hint of his old 
elaborateness of manner. 

“Yes, and you? You look not only 
well but prosperous.” 

Barbara thought that Hare carried 
about him an atmosphere of serene in- 
imitable success. A more severe critic 
might have felt that his prosperity was 
a bit too evident in his appearance. 

“This must be the horse you wrote me 
of so long ago—Kirkby? No, Kirby; 
your letters were wonderful. I’ve kept 
them all. You didn’t answer my last | 
two, you know, and then I was afraid to | 
write again.” 

Barbara felt remorseful. Perhaps, in 
spite of the fact that he was a success- 
ful surgeon in Pasadena, that he 
counted socially there, he was still sen- 
sitive about the attitude of the people 
among whom he had grown up. 

“Was it my fault that the correspond- 
ence lapsed?” she said, leaning down a 
little from the saddle. “I’m dreadfully | 
sorry, for I certainly did enjoy your 
letters.” 

She looked animated and almost pret- 
ty as she bent toward him. Color had 
risen in her cheeks and light into her 
eyes. More had been crowded into the 
last few days than had happened to her 
for months before, and the excitement 
of it all set her blood racing. 

“I’m so glad you’re back,” she said. 
“T wish I could ask you to come up to 
the house now, but it’s the hour when I 
must be with sister Anita. Will you 
come soon again?” 
“Mighty soon. 





Perhaps we can ride 
together. I’ve rented a horse from 
Charlottesville. I’m going in to-morrow 
to get him. Could I perhaps call for 
you?” 

“Why don’t you meet me on the old 
Hickory road and we’ll try him out on 
a gallop?” she suggested. “I’m going to 
be free early to-morrow; at a little past 
two I could meet you at the clump of | 
broken pines.” 

“Tt’s tremendously good of you,” he | 
said, but this time the elaborateness of | 
his tone escaped Barbara. 

As she nodded good-by to him and | 
cantered up to young ’Thias, waiting 
big-eyed for her on the steps, she felt 
that the spring and summer promised 
her some relief after all. She got down 
from the saddle so lightly that young | 
’Thias told her he thought she was done | 
goin’ to boun’ clear up to de roof. She | 
entered the house with springing step, | 
and then, remembering Anita, she | 
sobered her face and her gait. 

Anita received her with accusing eyes, | 
and when Barbara parried these roe | 


smiling glances, the older woman broke 
into bitter reproach. Ordinarily Bar- | 
bara remained silent under such attack, | 
but now she threw back light answers | 
and then gave a sprightly account of | 
her day. At the supper table she went | 
on with her easy talk, surprised that | 
she could find so much to say, reflecting | 


that if the meeting with two old friends | 
could stir her to such vivacity, what | 
would she not be like if she were only | 
in a group of people with whom she felt 
she really belonged. 
After a time she saw a peculiar inten- | 
Anita’s sardonic glance. 
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There was a lot of complaining 
last year at the amount of work re- 
quired to dig up all of the informa- 
tion demanded by the Income Tax 
law. Then it began to occur to 
many business men that it was a 
mighty helpful thing, for the good 
of their own business, to know these 
facts; and it furthermore occurred to 
them that it was bad business for a 
man to be so in the dark about his 
own affairs as to be baffled by the 
requirements of his Income Tax 
report. 

It means a serious penalty to give 
inaccurate information in your Tax 
report—but ignorance of the essen- 
tial facts of your business is likely 
to cost you a far more serious pen- 
alty—losses in your own business 
caused by not knowing what is go- 
ing on or how you stand financially. 

The facts for which the govern- 
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Write us—we can help you 
get the figures for your 


Income Tax 


ment asks once a year, any man can 
know every day of the year. He 
can know a// about his business 
every day. It is this kind of work 
that Burroughs Information Bulle- 
tins explain. There is a Burroughs 
Bulletin on practically every kind of 
business. There is a special Bulle- 
tin which will show you how you 
can know your business in every 
detail. 

To get this information doesn’t 
mean added expense—the whole 
Burroughs idea is based the 
simple principle that it is just as easy 
to record the meaning of figures as 
it is to record the figures themselves. 


on 


If you will let us know what kind 
of business you are in, we will mail 
an explanation of Burroughs Service 
as applied to that business. 

Now is a good time to write— 
before Income Tax Time. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


18 Burroughs Block 
Detroit, Michigan 


European Office: 
76 Cannon Street, London E. C., Eng. 

















and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 
New Life” 

By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics 
throughout the U.S. Unfolds the 


mig x6 1D. 
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A practical method of substitut- 
ing peace for war is presented in 


An Open Letter to the Nation 


by 
James Howard Kehler 


the simplest and yet one of the most profound 
and most practical contributions yet made to 
| the cause of peace. It will not please the im- 
possible idealist who thinks that war easily can 
be abolished because Ae has passed the fighting 
stage; but it already has aroused the enthusi- 


astic support of practical thinkers. 





The author is not a visionary, but a successful 
business man and a practical student of crowd 
psychology, a field in which he has carried his 
studies ard experiments far beyond the outposts 
of genera! knowledge on the subject. 


@ Could we proclaim to other nations more easily or more 
clearly our national aspiration to lead the world in peace 
than by adopting this simple but vitally significant change? 
— Chicago Evening Post. 

In boards, 50 cents, net 


At all bookshops, or by mail, postage 3 cents 


Published by 


i Mitchell Kennerley 
New York 
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HROUGH its Department, con 

ducted by Mr. H. W. Slauson, M.E., 
Leslie’s acts as an unbiased, confidential advisor 
to its readers. 62% of the inquirers (who replied 
to our test follow-up) bought cars immediately 
after receiving our advice; 13% intended to buy 
at an early date; the other 25% deferred pur- 
chasing. 88% of the motor cycle inquirers who 
replied, purchased. 120 of the pleasure cars 
represented an expenditure of nearly $150,000. 
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accessory to advertise, there is no more profit- 
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| sister-in-law’s intuitions were often un- 


canny. Barbara’s speech faltered and 
she fell silent. Later on, as she sat by 
Anita’s bed, she averted her head under 


| that stare of baleful meaning. 


“You ain’t quite so lively as you 


| were,” Anita said at last. 


HE enjoyed her power over Barbara; 

she had taken a hard pleasure in 
slowly pushing, as if with her hands, all 
the resiliency from the girl’s manner. 


“It’s getting toward bedtime,” Bar- 
bara said. ' 
“You'll have right smart to think 


9” 


over when you get to bed—won’t you? 
Anita said. “I reckon vou’ll have sweet 
thoughts all by yourself, won’t you?” 

“My thoughts are never sweet,” said 
Barbara, with srdden passion. “How 
could they be? I am made to live in 
the past! No figure of dust in a 
tomb is more definitely of the past 
than I am!” 

Anita’s hard, bright eyes blazed. 

“Remember that,” she said—“‘remem- 
ber that the sweet thoughts you steal 
now won’t take you anywhere.” 

“Don’t get yourself excited, sister 
Anita,” Barbara said quietly. “My 
thoughts are my own, I believe; but 
whatever they are, they will never lead 
me to neglect any need of yours.” 

“T know what all your twittering 
means,” Anita said. “You’ve met some- 
body to-day; whoever he was, he won’t 
do you any good. You'll never walk out 
of this house till the day Stephen 
Thornton takes possession, and you'll 
bring no stranger in.” 

“T know precisely what my life is to 
be, sister Anita,” Barbara said. “What 
you will it to be, and nothing else. Good 
night!” 

Ordinarily the scene with Anita 
would have depressed Barbara. But 
when she had gone to her own room she 
set about her preparations for the night 
quietly smiling. She told herself that 
in looking forward to her meeting with 
Leonard Hare on the morrow she was 
like some silly schoolgirl, palpitating 
with the thought of a stolen rendez- 
vous. Yet she made no attempt to abate 
her anticipation, and when she was in 
bed she let her thoughts wander back 
to Thornton and Hare, seeing sometimes 
Thornton’s straight thick brows and 
steady eyes, and sometimes Hare’s vivid 
She felt like some one long de- 
frauded of her heritage of youth and 


| coming back tentatively to a little of 
| what was her own. 


ER ride with Hare next day was the 
first of several. It was as if she 
were making his acquaintance all over 
again. Herearlierimpressions of him had 
been too much colored by the Langworthy 
view, that he and his family were not to 
be counted. She must look at him as 
the Pasadena people had looked at him, 
without regard to his background. As 
such she found him keen, brilliant, tact- 
ful in a rather obvious way, and ami- 
able. He had a clever trick of descrip- 
tion, and before long he was making her 
see his California surroundings and the 
people who were close to him. Almost 
she felt as if she knew his friend, Mrs. 
Farley—Helen of the bright blue eyes 
and throaty, velvet voice. She got a 
keen impression of Lucia Streeter’s 
father, so hard and capable—but of 
Lucia herself he said little. Barbara 
wondered if he had reservations about 
her. It might be. Lucia Streeter was 
capable of patronizing, and there were 
numb areas in her nature which might 
thwart a man making spiritual ex- 
plorations. 
“T expect,” she said on the first occa 
sion when they spoke of the Streeters, 


“that Lucia will make Stephen very 
happy.” 
They were riding, and she noticed 


that he pulled sharply on his horse’s 
bit. She supposed that he thought the 
animal was going to stumble. 

“Lucia and Thornton?” he said after 
a moment. 

“Didn’t you know they were engaged? 
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It’s not announced yet, but I sy 
of course, Stephen had told yoy,’ 

“We don’t know each other 
well,” he said. “To Thornton I 
‘that Hare chap’—almost 
trash.” 

He spoke with a bitterness that 
prised Barbara. 

“Oh, Leonard,” she said softly — 
mustn’t think people have thoughts lik 
that. I reckon they all feel as lal 
that you are a famous surgeon and tha 
we’re mighty proud of you in Albemar 
County.” 7 

He smiled at her a little absentiys 
as if his mind were on something ely 
Then he said with heavy courtesy: — 

“T thank you sincerely for your 00 
opinion of me. I am much honored 
Ag % 

He went on in a considering tone: 

“You were talking of how Thorntp 
and Miss Streeter would get on, 5 
strikes me-they are rather well suite 
The only conviction I have about it | 
reckon, is that congeniality is more im, 
portant than the mysterious flay 
itself.” 

Barbara would have been quite will 
ing to discuss the subject of love, By 
Hare began to talk about Thornton’ 
work and then about his own and Bay. 
bara was willing enough to follow 
where he led. I 


Pode 
80 Very 
am stij 
poor Whit 


Sur. 











HE first break in their daily rides oJ 

curred when Hare told her that he 
was to call the next afternoon, profe. 
sionally, upon Anita. He remarked tha 
his mother was tremendously uplifted: 
this call to Grassmere was the best proof 
possible to her that he was doing wel 
in his profession. That evening, when 
Barbara returned home, she waited in 
vain for Anita to say something about 
the call. But Anita observed one of her 
brooding silences, and then Barbara 
guessed that her sister-in-law knew that 
she had been seeing something of Hare, 
divined that she had been told of his 
summons to Grassmere 

For two or three days Anita said 
nothing about Hare’s call, though both 
he and Thornton spoke of it to Barbara, 
Hare agreed with Thornton that regu- 
lar treatment in a sanitarium would 
help Anita, though he did not think she 
would ever get well. Then one evening, 
when Barbara’had wearily decided that 
Anita would take no steps to leave 
Grassmere, Anita said suddenly: 

“When do you aim to get your sevw- 
ing done?” 

“T hadn’t thought 
after school’s out, I 


much about it; 
reckon,” Barbara 


replied. 

“You’ll do it before school’s out or 
you won’t do it,” Anita said, “because 
after that you ain’t going to be 
here.” 


“What do you mean, sister Anita?” 
asked Barbara in a startled voice. 

For a moment she had a wild hope 
that her sister-in-law was going to send 
her away, that she would be free. Anita 
enjoyed her astonishment. 

“I’m going to rent this here place to 
some kin of Colonel Thornton’s wife,” 
she said, “and I’m fixing to go to New 
York State to a sanitarium your Dr 
Hare recommends.” 

3arbara dropped her eyes. 

“What do you want me to do?” she 


asked. 3 
“Do? Come with me, of course. You 
don’t reckon I’m going to a_strange 
place like that alone, do you? There's 
cheap place in the village where you can 








board, and you can come up every day j 


to keep me company and read to me, 


I’ve no intention of meeting a heap 0 


strangers. Your Dr. Hare says he cat 
arrange for me to have a little room 
with a private balcony, where I can sit 
to take the air and not be pestered with 
other women.” 

Barbara was careful to make her face 
and voice inexpressive. a 

“T can be ready any day you choose, 
she said. 


(To be Continued Next Week) 
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